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EDITORIAL 


The Alabama Historical Quarterly is very happy to devote 
the entire issue of Number 4, of Volume 9, to “Chronicles of the 
Canebrake, 1817-1860,” written by John Witherspoon DuBose 
for the Department of Archives and History and never hereto¬ 
fore published. Mr. DuBose is best known as author of “Life 
and Times of Yancey,” but he was the author also of numerous 
other historical works. As will be seen in his sketch in later 
years he resided in Birmingham and when working for the 
Department of Archives and History made his home in Mont¬ 
gomery. He made many contributions to Birmingham and 
Montgomery newspapers and while employed by the Department 

of Archives and History wrote the history of a number of Ala- 

( 

bama’s Confederate Regiments which have not been published. 


Editor. 






JOHN WITHERSPOON DuBOSE 


Mr. DuBose, son of Kimbrought Cassels and Elizabeth Boy¬ 
kin (Witherspoon) DuBose, was born March 5, 1836, at Society 
Hill, Darlington District, S. C., and died as the result of a 
railroad accident in Birmingham, in 1918. He was taught en¬ 
tirely by private tutors, as was the habit of wealthy planters 
at that time, and studied for one period, 1854-55, under Charles 
Pelham, Professor in the South Carolina College. 

He came to Marengo County with his father’s family where 
the former developed an extensive plantation with numerous 
slaves. At the age of 21, the son became a cotton planter and 
continued at that work for 25 years. Anticipating war he vol¬ 
unteered and was commissioned a company officer in the First 
Cavalry organization in Alabama, 1860, and served in non-com¬ 
missioned staff duty during the remainder of the War Between 
the States. The affliction of deafness which assailed him early 
in life left him in his later years totally without the sense of 
hearing. He removed to Birmingham in 1886, and engaged in 
newspaper work, writing historical and economic articles for 
the Alabama press. He was at one time on the editorial staff 
of the Birmingham Age-Herald and also later contributed ex¬ 
tensively to the Montgomery Advertiser . He was a Democrat, 
Episcopalian, a member of the White Shield and of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Mr. DuBose’s writings included “Mineral Wealth of Ala¬ 
bama,1886; “Report of the Internal Commerce of the United 
States as to Alabama,” 1886; “History of Jefferson County/' 
1887; “Life and Times of Yancey," 1892. In addition to his 
published works he left in manuscript form “Life and Times of 
Sanford,” and “History of Bonapartist Settlement in the Cane- 
brake,” besides “The Chronicles of the Canebrake,” and a number 
of regimental histories of the Alabama troops. Mr. DuBose was 
unmarried. He was 82 years of age at the time of his acci¬ 
dental death and resided in Birmingham with two sisters. 




Col. John Witherspoon DuBose 


PREFACE 


I lived in the Canebrake, the Cedar Grove plantation the 
property of my father, K. C. DuBose, from February, 1850, to 
December, 1876; on the lower Uniontown and Demopolis road, 
about midway the two villages, in St. Michael's Parish. I was 
two years in the Dayton Male Academy and in other years under 
private tutors at home, Messrs. Edwin Sheild and Eugene McCaa, 
the respectove tutors. 

I was engaged in the pursuit of cotton planting twenty years 
in the Canebrake. Probably nine-tenths of the citizens enu¬ 
merated in this narrative were known personally to me. 

The Canebrake is the bed of one of those lakes left below 
the coastal line of Alabama. It is the favored region of the 
Black Belt of Alabama. 

It is assumed that the Archives of the State may be pre¬ 
served properly by data showing the character of the population 
that settled this locality, of the most influential section in the 
government of the State. 

In 1859, the last census decade of the industrial, social and 
political conditions that settled upon the Canebrake, the Black 
Belt was composed of 11 of the 51 counties, to wit: Barbour, 
Macon, Autauga, Montgomery, Wilcox, Lowndes, Dallas, Perry, 
Greene, Marengo and Sumter, contiguous to each other, dividing 
the State by eastern to western line from the Chattahooche river 
to the boundary of the State of Mississippi. 

These 11 counties, known as cotton plantation counties, 
paid 2/3 of the State taxes collected from the 51 counties. The 
port of Mobile then was the third exporter in the United States 
(Statistical Abstract U. S. Treasury, 1886). New Orleans first, 
New York second, Mobile third. The exporting trade was prin¬ 
cipally cotton from the plantations of the Black Belt. 

Up to 1859-60 there had been twelve Governors of Ala¬ 
bama elected at the polls. All came from the Black Belt, from 
Madison to the north and Monroe to the south, and Mobile, 
in active sympathy with that section. All United States Sena¬ 
tors had come from those indicated sources of population. 

It is manifest, that the soeial character of the Canebrake is 
an interesting feature of the history of Alabama in the first 
forty years of the life of the State. The industrial character 
of the Canebrake dominated that of the State. The intellectual 
and moral character of the State was attested by the comparison 
challenged by the arts of peace and arbitrament of war with 
the other States in Confederation. 

John Witherspoon DuBose 
Birmingham, Ala., Novr. 1st, 1917. 



CHRONICLES OF THE CANEBRAKE 

1817-1860 

By John Witherspoon DuBose 
CHAPTER I 

The “Canebrake” here is nomenclature, the eastern water¬ 
shed of the Black Warrior river and the Tombeckbe above and 
below their junction, lying' in Marengo County and that part 
taken from Greene to add to Hale County, approximately 650 
square miles. 

Greensboro is on the northern line, Dayton on the Southern, 
25 miles apart; Uniontown is on the Eastern line, Demopolis, 
on the Western, 22 miles apart. Generally, water falling on 
the eastern border of the Canebrake flows into the Cahaba river, 
and into the Alabama below their junction. 

The history of Alabama may well incorporate the Canebrake 
as a distinct feature. The geology is peculiar to itself and 
interesting; the near neighboring Choctaws were happily pe¬ 
culiar aboriginees; the white pioneers were interestingly sep¬ 
arate in their habits, possessions and ideal as a community, from 
any colonization that reduced the wilds of America elsewhere. 
The black man practically came as the only laborer, and the only 
domestic servant, and remained in that sphere until the majestic 
forest and incomparably dense cane had by his labor only had 
been given way to splendid open fields of corn and cotton; until 
comfortable homes for masters and cabins for the laborers had 
sat upon every plantation; until wide white roads checkered the 
land; and an aristocracy of farmers, perhaps, nowhere else in 
America existed. 

The Canebrake is, perhaps, sixty miles below the coastal line 
of geology, that reached from Columbus, Ga., in irregular course 
westernly through the present Elmore County, near Wetumpka, 
thence through Tuskaloosa County, terminating on the Ohio 
river, about Cincinnati. 1 

Washing from the terrence above gradually encroached upon 
the great gulf. Amidst the new deposits of land lakes remained. 
The bottom of the lakes rose and new deposits from washings 
made land. Time produced soil and soil produced flora. 


Smith’s Survey. 
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On March 3d, 1817, the Congress of the United States, on 
the last day of the administration of President Madison, passed 
an act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to sell four 
townships of wild land to the French Association, organized in 
Philadelphia represented by Charles Villar. The French Asso¬ 
ciation consisted of 347 exiles of the followers of the defeated 
and vanished Emperor Napoleon. 

A physician of Kentucky, Dr. Brown, had some knowledge 
of the interior of France. He sought intercourse with the exiles 
then in Philadelphia, urging them to make choice of the land 
of the fork of the Black Warrior and the Tombeckbe. 

The result was, Col. Parmentier of the Association and com¬ 
rades procured the schooner, McDonough, and took sail from 
Philadelphia for Mobile promptly after the action of Congress. 
They arrived in Mobile Bay on May 26 following. Landing at 
Mobile, after the grounding of the schooner at the entrance of 
the Bay, the passengers received a warm reception from the 
inhabitants. Starting up the Mobile river a representative of 
the exiles called to see Judge Toulmin at Fort Stoddard where 
they were welcomed. On Tuesday, June 2d, they arrived at St. 
Stephens. They came under the United States flag, as the 
Collector at the port, Mr. Lewis, had given them the use of his 
boat. Here the boat was discharged and they obtained a barge 
to pursue their way up the Tombeckbe. 

The party explored the country on the east side of the river 
“above the line called the Choctaw boundary.” 

Still passing by the barge up the river, some of the party 
went as far as Fort Tombeckbe where the Government Agent 
of the Choctaws, Mr. George S. Gaines, lived at that time. He 
advised them to select the land adjacent to the White Bluff 
(Demopolis). Col. Parmentier meantime had stopped there. 
He wrote to a friend: “White Bluff is one of the finest situa¬ 
tions I ever saw in my life, and the lands lying around it are 
of the very finest quality.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury had sold the land grant, 
not to individuals but to the Association. No grantee might re¬ 
ceive titles to his grant until the entire area, four townships 
were paid for. There was a stipulation that each grantee should 
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plant a fixed number of grape vines and a fixed number of olive 
trees within a specified time. The price was $2.00 per acre to 
be paid after fourteen years without interest. 

One of Napoleon's favorite commanders, General Legebore 
Devanettes, was the acknowledged head of the colony. Colonel 
Raoul, another fine officer, was in the colony. 2 

It was two years later, however, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Hon. William H. Crawford, on January 8th, 1819, 
perfected the sale to Villar of the designated land. The land 
numbers were, township 18 Range 3 East and townships 18, 19, 
2) Range 4. The reservation began in Marengo County, be¬ 
tween the present village of Jefferson and Demopolis and con¬ 
tinued northernly unbrokenly 24 miles into the County of Greene, 
now Hale, to the vicinity of Greensboro. It was six miles deep 
east to west terminating at suburbs of Demopolis but not in¬ 
cluding the original site of that town. The price agreed upon 
was $184,320 payable on or before January 8, 1833. No patent 
was to be granted by the Association contractor to each indi¬ 
vidual in excess of 640 acres, one land section; “and no patent 
shall be granted for any of the land aforesaid, nor shall any title 
be obtained therefore, either at law or equity, until full and 
complete payment shall have been made for the whole of said 
four townships and until the foresaid conditions and stipulations 
shall have been faithfully complied with and performed on the 
part of the aforesaid association." 3 

Details entered into the contract. The Association was re¬ 
quired that each grantee on each of the four townships or his 
agent should make settlement within three years of the date 
of the contract; that within fourteen years of the contract ten 
acres on each land section of each township should be under 
cultivation; before seven years one acre of each quarter section 
in each township should be planted in the vine; before seven 
years there should be within the four townships five hundred 
olive trees, “unless it shall be previously established to the satis¬ 
faction of the President that the olive cannot be successfully 


^Whitfield’s narrative, Transactions of the Alabama Historical Asso¬ 
ciation, Vol. IV, p. 247. 

American State Papers: Public Lands, LV: 685. 
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cultivated thereon*” Later, the grantee received more favorable 
terms. 

But the scheme failed. Exiled soldiers and merchants were 
incapable of reducing the dense wilds to cultivation. The vine 
was imported for transplanting but many vines died on ship, 
many arrived before season or after season. The climate did 
not favor the olive. It was known in France that land for 
the vine must have been at least under general cultivation for 
seven years. The climate did not suit the olive, the growth of 
summer was killed by the frost of winter. No labor could be 
found for hire. There was no labor class anywhere in Alabama. 
Germans were imported to labor but they failed to be sufficient. 
No Africans had been introduced. It was known that French 
colonists in the lower part of Louisiana and Alabama had been 
unable to withstand the climate. English colonists in Georgia 
had been unable to withstand the climate. In Louisiana, Ala¬ 
bama, Georgia immediate relief followed by the introduction of 
African labor. 

The failure of the French reached the Government. The 
Secretary of the Treasury employed Mr. William L. Adams of 
Tuskaloosa County to inspect and report the situation. In 1827 
he found it as it was eight years after the contract with Villar. 
Of 347 grantees members of the French Association, seventy- 
two were in possession. There were eleven trespassers who held 
by force. The grant of V. Boulard had been by a trespasser 
for seven years, forbidding him to plant the vine. Another 
grantee was resented by force by the trespasser. Grantee 
Frenage was sold to Dr. Robert W. Withers, a Virginian, who 
planted the vine. Of him we shall see later. Mr. J. M. Chapron, 
a refugee from the West Indies slave insurrection, bought the 
grant of a Frenchman and of him we shall see later. Agent 
Adams found those grantees who remained were cheerful and 
hospitable. They lived in log cabins, the smallest 16 x 18 feet, 
the largest 19x 23. Each cabin sat in a cleared patch of one 
acre to five acres, where cotton and corn were cultivated. The 
vine was growing in the cotton field but only one had a vine¬ 
yard. Col. Raoul had built his cabin around a great stump that 
served for dining table. Genl. Lefebore Desounettes had two 
cabins, the smaller one was his museum where a bronze bust of 
Napoleon sat in the midst of many trophies of his battle fields. 
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It is tradition that Lieutenant General Lefebore Desounettes 
was the best rider in Napoleon’s army. He was along with Mar¬ 
shal, the great cavalry commander. He occupied the carriage 
with the Emperor in the fearful retreat from Moscow. By ad¬ 
vice of the Emperor he married a sister of the famous banker 
Lafette. He alone received liberal remittances of money in the 
Canebrake from France. His wife had been permitted to join 
him there but the ship foundered at sea and she returned home. 
Then she prevailed with the King to permit her husband return 
to her. He sailed from Philadelphia on the “Albion ’ in 1823. 
The voyage was nearly complete when the ship was wrecked 
on the coast of Ireland at old Kinsble Cliff, in sight of the many 
people who looked on. Gen. Desounettes was seen to sink to a 

watery grave. 

Congress having considered the report of Agent Adams, 
determined that the scheme of cultivating the vine and the olive 
by the French exiles to be impracticable. From the 52,160 acres 
in the four townships only 7,0CO had been placed under culti¬ 
vation with all crops. Most of the grantees had moved away, 
Gen. Desounettes as we have seen, the leader gone. Col. Raoul, 
had joined the revolution in Mexico. Madame George had gone 
to Mobile. Frederic Ravisis and George N. Stewart were gone 
or about to go. Thus Congress on February 19, 1831, twelve 
years after the date of the original contract with Agent Charles 
Villar, passed an act to delaying payment for the four town¬ 
ships one year and reducing the price from $2.00 the acre to 

$1.25. 
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CHAPTER II 

Farmers from the Southern Atlantic States who owned a 
few slaves or none who desired to emigrated to the Gulf States 
avoided the majestic woodland and impenetrable cane of this 
Alabama district where no wage class was found. Young men 
of those States, University men with their wives, polished as 
the temple came with caravans of well fed, well clothed, cheerful 
Africans. In all America, nor verily in all the world was a par¬ 
allel of this combination of labor, capital, intelligence introduced 
upon the domain of rank nature. Between 1830 and 1850, only 
two decades, the entire district had been fenced in plantations, 
the smallest 380 acres, the largest 1,280 to 2,560; the smallest 
with 25 to 40 negroes, to 2C0. to 300. Wide roads connected all 
plantations. There was no division of classes of planters. The 
only salaried people were imported, tutors and governesses mem¬ 
bers of the planters’ families, the ministers of religion, the few 
clerks of the few stores, an overseer for each plantation, the 
music teachers, the dancing teachers. There was not a square 
mile of original forest, a few patches of cane only to show the 
beauty of nature that had been despoiled. 

Substantial cabins for the negroes had been built and shel¬ 
ters for live stock. The gin house was the manufactory. Every 
plantation maintained a blacksmith’s shop and a wood worker’s 
shop, each a negro. 

The residences of the planters were spacious, handsomely 
furnished wood buildings. The country was old enough for dis¬ 
tinguished architecture but everywhere there were examples of 
improvement in this line of culture. The newly built “Gaines- 
wood,” the residence of Genl. N. B. Whitfield at Demopolis, was 
to be compared with any in Mobile; the newly built residence of 
Mr. Nelson at Greensboro, may have been even more handsome. 
The plentiful supply of most sufficient negro man servants and 
trained maid servants were the prop and stay of society. Every 
larder was filled from Mobile. The best beef and mutton was 
furnished from the plantation pastures, poultry in abundance a 
variety from the poultry yards. No notice was desired or ex¬ 
pected to prepare for visitors for dinner or for the spending of 
several days. The “house party” was habitual. There were 
formal dinners and balls. Everybody was at home everywhere. 
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In 1869, before war opened, when by accident a plantation 
was offered for sale it brought $50.00 the acre; if there should 
be a division of negroes between the heirs of a deceased owner, 
the values ranged as high as $1,500, per capita for first class 
men. I never knew the negroes of the plantation sold at auction, 
but I have seen negroes sold and bought privately. 

Doubtless the social character of the Canebrake was to be 
attributed measurably to the preponderance of the Episcopal 
Church and this was, of course, adventituous. It was fact nev¬ 
ertheless. To illustrate: A family emigrating to a Canebrake 
plantation, approaching the destination, the Methodist preacher 
riding to the open door of the family coach where the wife rode, 

thus accosted her pleasantly in greeting: “Ah, Mrs.-you 

are bound for the Canebrake? That is a splendid country and 
the one complaint is, the winter roads. Except that those people 
would not be willing to go to heaven ; they have no religion, they 
are all Episcopalian.” Dr. Withers, a planter, opened an inn on 
the bank of the Black Warrior for the accommodations of trav¬ 
ellers by steamboats. He also ran a four horse hack. He gave 
standing orders to his agent to give free passage on the hack 
to “all ministers of the gospel.” Finding the name of the Epis¬ 
copal rector on the paying roll of passengers, he called for an 
explanation. The answer was ready: “Sir, that was no minister 
of the gospel, he was only the piscopal man” I was familiar 
with the double cabin that sat on the road near Dayton. A lone 
man lived there amidst his cotton patch. A missionary called 
to proffer spiritual comfort. The pioneer expressed his grati¬ 
tude for the good offices but insisted that he “had always heard 
only a good name for the gentleman (Jesus) and never word 
agin him/’ 

One of the earliest large slave owners to come to the French 
grant was Mr. Allan Glover from South Carolina. Preparations 
to put the caravan in motion for the six hundred miles way, 
the master found business must delay him. His young wife 
insisted that the plan should hold; that she in her coach would 
lead. She carried the several hundred negroes safely to the 
east bank of the Tombeckbe at Demopolis and had the cabin 
for the negroes ready when her husband arrived. Mr. Allan 
built a two story brick residence on the river bank, long the 
only brick house built there. 
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Dr. Thomas A. Harrison of Charles City county, the penin¬ 
sula of Virginia, married Miss Louisa Collins of Edenton, N. C 
They sent a large number of negroes to the “Faunsdale” planta¬ 
tion by caravan but came themselves by a circuitous and un¬ 
usual route. They went from Edenton, direct to New York, 
thence to the western rivers and the Alabama river to Demopolis. 
Coming to the log cabin they brought from New York handsome 
plate bearing the Collins coat-of-arms. The plate from bars of 
silver carried there from Edenton that Mrs. Harrison inherited. 

In the spring of 1859 the Western Alabama Agricultural 
Society built improvements upon an old field on the bank of the 
Black Warrior on the suburbs of Demopolis, spacious and a rare 
architectural taste. A Fair was opened there in October, 1859, 
and also in October, 1860. Some of the best live stock in the 
State was seen there. The population of the adjoining counties 
assembled for a week. The premiums were costly. The grounds 
were laid off and the buildings designed by Gen. N. B. Whitfield 
and the premiums selected by Mr. D. F. Prout, both planters who 
lived on the suburbs of Demopolis. 

The Canebrake was a fractional part of the Alabama prairie 
plantations, intensified in the character. The State in 1860 
produced say one million bales of cotton, of which production 
the ten counties made about 25 per cent. There were adjacent 
counties that produced great cotton crops, Monroe and Butler 
on the south, Autauga, Pickens and Tuskaloosa on the north and 
especially Madison on the extreme north. In the forty years, 
1820-1860, thirteen Governors were elected by the people of 
Alabama, while the President of the Senate held the Governor¬ 
ship by three vacancies. Twelve Governors elected were from 
the cotton plantation counties: William W. Bibb, Autauga; Is¬ 
rael Pickens, Greene; John Murphy, Greene; Gabriel Moore, 
Madison; Clement Comer Clay, Madison; Arthur P. Bagby, Mon¬ 
roe; Benjamin Fitzpatrick, Autauga; Joshua L. Martin, Tuska¬ 
loosa; Reuben Chapman, Madison; Henry W. Collier, Tuska¬ 
loosa; John A. Winston, Sumter; Andrew Moore, Perry. 

There were fourteen Senators of Congress, eight of these 
were from the single cotton plantation county of Madison: 
John W. Walker, William Kelly, Henry Chambers, John Mc¬ 
Kinley, Clement Comer Clay, his son, Clement Claiborne Clay, 
Gabriel Moore, Jeremiah Clemens, William R. King of Dallas, 
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Dixon H. Lewis of Montgomery, Israel Pickens of Greene, Arthur 
P. Bagby of Monroe, Benjamin Fitzpatrick of Autauga. 

The total income of the State from taxes in the tax year 
Sept. 1, 1861, was eight hundred and forty-five thousand and 
five hundred and seventy-seven dollars and twenty-four cents 
($845,577.24), the two hundred and ninety-three thousand, six 
hundred and sixty-five dollars, thirty-seven cents ($293,665.37) 
remained in the Treasury. The city of Mobile was supposed to 
be the richest port per capita of population in the United 
States in 1860. The white population was 28,560. The exports 
of cotton of the crop of 1858, was valued at $42,278,468/ The 
ports of the (U.S.) in export values in order were New Orleans, 
New York, Mobile third. 

The history of the prairie plantations of Alabama is em¬ 
phatically the most interesting feature of African slavery in the 
South. In that phase of the institution of slavery the Cane- 
brake presented the most interesting example. The climate 
of ten acres was salubrious and the soil was easy of cultivation 
after the forest growth was cleared away. The masters and 
their families the whole year through lived on the plantation, 
within a few hundred yards of the “quarters” that sheltered the 
plantation negroes and the overseer. The contact of master 
and his family with the plantation was constant and intimate. 
A distinguishing characteristic of the negro race in bondage 
was an aptitude of imitation of the mind and manners of the 
master race and especially the imitation that attached itself in 
the case of the individual slave to his master and his family 
who might be most worthy. The master and his family were 
in daily observance of custom and habits of culture that arrested 
the attention of all the negroes on the estate. The negro with 
no monitor in his own race appropriated the master and his 
family for examplar. The field hands with the plainest diet 
and the plainest clothes, saw the domestics with the diet used 
by the whites and with the clothes suitable to their state. In¬ 
cidental as the opportunity was, it served to excite a profitable 
ambition. The field hands learned the use of language from the 
whites over them. Negroes boasted of the superior classification 
of their owners that was real. 


Statistical Abstract U. S. Treasury, Ninth Number, p. 44. 
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It has been notable that the negroes of the Canebrake plan¬ 
tations of 1860 have been conservative elements of population, 
under profound political agitation they have been involved with 
the race in the State. They have been distinguished in this 
respect and otherwise since emancipation. The effect of local 
influences in ante-emancipation time has been fortunate to sur¬ 
vive sensibly through two generations. 

We have seen that the cotton planters and their wives of 
the Canebrake, successors of the French grantees or pioneers, 
came in the majority or largely sympathizers with the Protestant 
Episcopal church. Thus it happened, up to 1860 the district 
was described by parishes, merely arbitrary limits indicating 
the homes or plantations of parishoners of the specified church. 
Within the period of time we consider there were three Episcopal 
churches for whites, named in order of seniority, St. Andrew, 
St. Michael and St. John's of the Prairies. Each sat on the 
public road, the lot taken from the cotton field. Each was of 
the Gothic architecture, with handsome stained glass at the 
windows. There were private chapels, three of practically the 
same architectural character for the negroes on the respective 
plantations where the chapels stood. Opposite St. Andrew was 
a Baptist church. A chapel of the Methodist faith was built 
for the negroes on a plantation near Dayton. All planters em¬ 
ployed a common missionary to preach Sunday for the negroes 
on the respective plantations and the preaching was greatly 
enjoyed by the congregations. 


Samuel Strudwick 

Mr. Strudwick came from Hillsboro, North Carolina. His 
wife was Moore. They were people of wealth and refinement. 
No gentleman of the Canebrake carried himself with greater 
dignity than he. He was an ardent disciple of Daniel Webster 
and thus separated himself from the political faith of the State. 
He lived on his large plantation near Areola, in the best style. 
Neither he or his large family sought intimate connection with 
what was known as Canebrake society. The accomplished ten 
daughters grew to womanhood and married. Of two sons, one 
became a man. 
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Miss Isabel married Frederic Pierre Ravesies, a cotton 
factor of Mobile, son of Secretary Ravesies and his wife Mary 
Eoane; 

Miss Elmira married John Tayloe Lomax, a lawyer of Vir¬ 
ginia, who latterly lived in Demopolis; 

Miss Rebecca married Hon. Decatur C. Anderson, a lawyer 
of Mobile, who became Speaker of the House of the Alabama 
Legislature in the trying period of “reconstruction”; 

Miss Susan married Dr. Theodore Daves of Philadelphia; 

Miss Martha married Mr. Levin Sledge, a cotton planter; 

i 

Miss Rosalie married Dr. J. S. Ruffin, the junior of the firm 
of physicians Ashe & Ruffin, foremost in Demopolis; 

Miss Caroline married Mr. Martin A. Lyon, a business man 
of Mobile and Demopolis; 

Miss Sophia married Dr. James Webb, a physician; 

Miss Ann became the second wife of Dr. J. S. Ruffin; 

Miss Mary married Hon. S. A. Holmes, of the judiciary of 
California. 

The son, Shepard, married Miss Webb, a neighbor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Strudwick built a residence at Bladen 
Springs, Choctaw County, in the 1850 decade and lived there in 

the summer months, partly for the use of the fine medicinal 

. r *: 

water, probably for the enjoyment of the many hundreds of 
cultured people from Mobile and New Orleans, mainly, who 
congregated there in that season. I never heard of the dinners 
and balls, common with the society of the Canebrake, at their 
plantation home at Areola, but their establishment was kept in 
the regulation style. While he was a Whig and disciple of 
Daniel Webster, he accepted the action of the State in 1860-61 
with ardor. 
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Alfred Hatch 

Mr. Hatch’s residence was near to that of Mr. Strudwick; 
the two were nearer to each other than any other plantation 
homes in the Canebrake. Their plantations joined each other. 
He was a native of Craven County, North Carolina, a son of 
Gen. Durant Hatch of that State. Like his brother, he was 
prepared for the University but his constitution was proved to 
be unequal to the tax of study necessary. 

At an early period of manhood he married Miss Elizabeth 
Vail Blount of Newberne, his State. About the year 1840 he 
removed with his family to Greene County, Alabama. His home 
was his plantation, two miles west from Greensboro, Owning 
many negroes, he bought other plantations for their employment, 
now near Newbon, the eastern part of the same county, now in 
Hale. He bought the beautiful estate he finally lived on at 
Areola. From time to time he improved the architectural char¬ 
acter of the residence, and the attached grounds. There was a 
gallery with marble floor and doric columns. 

Soon after Mr. Hatch took up his abode at Areola, he be¬ 
came deeply interested in the growth of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment of the Abolition party in the North. He was an ardent 
friend of the Union. He saw in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and its 
phenomenal circulation in the North and in Europe, whence 
immigrants were flocking to that section, serious alarm. He 
was anxious to cultivate an American sympathy. Hoping for 
effect of that kind, he resorted to an annual celebration of the 
4th of July on his estate at Areola at his own expenses. There 
was a prodigal barbecue to which the public was invited, pre¬ 
fixed with patriotic observances of the anniversary. Consisting 
of the reciting of the Declaration of Independence and an ora¬ 
tion. At the last occasion of this kind Mr. Waverly Dugger, a 
young lawyer of Demopolis, was reader, and James Taylor Jones, 
a lawyer there, was the orator. At the setting of the sun, the 
company dispersed, some homeward bound on fast trotting 
horses hitched to glistening coaches and buggies. Many lingered 
to accept the hospitality under the roof. There music, dancing, 
games held all until a late hour of the night. 

Mr. Hatch operated his broad plantation on a liberal system. 
He was the self-constituted guardian of every negro he owned. 
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He supported a complete plantation hospital; there was a largs 
kitchen with all known conveniences, where meals for the field 
hands were served in the fields, under long shelters at convenient 
places. His slaves were proud of their master. Some neighbors 
attested their admiration of his character by naming new born 
sons in his honor. 

The children of Mr. Hatch by two marriages were four sons 
and four daughters. In 1860 he was known as a rich man, a 
modest gentleman and profitable citizen. 

When the invading enemy of 1865 took possession of De- 
mopolis, however, the Confederate armies had all surrendered 
and dispersed, the men to their respective homes, Mr. Hatch 
walked the streets of the town, an harmless aged gentleman. 
He was known to own considerable sum of money on deposit. 
Without provocation, most remote, some soldiers arrested him, 
giving no offense for the act, placed him under guard on a 
railroad train passing and delivered him at Selma, fifty miles 
away. Arrived at Selma, he was called on to pay ($500) five 
hundred dollars to secure his release. The penalty was paid 
and the prisoner returned home on the next train. 
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CHAPTER III 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND SOCIETY 

Aigleville 

The grantees of the four Townships for agricultural pur¬ 
poses had a contract right to a town site. When the Govern¬ 
ment engineers arrived to begin their work, marking the terri¬ 
torial lines, they encountered unanticipated delay in making 
progress, with chain and compass, through the majestic forest 
trees and the dense, towering cane that covered the surface be¬ 
tween them. Naturally, the tall white bluff hanging over the 

Tombecke should be the feature of the town site. Count- 

heard in Philadelphia Colonel Parmentier’s enthusiastic descrip¬ 
tion and claimed the privilege of naming “Demopolis,” the name, 
drawn from the Greek tongue, people of the town, or city. 

) 

When the tardy land survey had been finished it left the 
streets marked out and the cabins already built on them, called 
Demopolis, a few hundred yards, perhaps to the west of the 
Township line, that is, the town site lay between the white bluff 
and the Township line. 

Agent Villar dated a Report to the Secretary of the (U. S.) 
Treasury, “Aigleville, December 12th, 1821.” Thus we see that 
no time had been lost in transferring the contract town site from 
Demopolis to Aigleville, about a mile to the east. 

The improvements of Aigleville must have been crude even 
more than under the error made at Demopolis. The Agent's 
Report informed the Government that 81 cultivators of the soil 
had put under 1,100 acres in crops; that 327 individuals were 
living on the land. Seven years later, Government Inspector, 
William L. Adams, a citizen of Tuskaloosa, reported seven thou¬ 
sand acres were under cultivation, as we have seen. German 
labor had been introduced to some extent but expensively and 
inefficiently; there as in Georgia, nearly a hundred years before. 
The exiles had not learned to know the uses of the black savage 
from Africa. But these exiled soldiers and merchants had been 
brave in the wilds. They had spent $160,000 in their enterprise. 
They had sustained a cheerful spirit. 
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The French never leave France; French memorials here, 
Marengo, Linden, Aigleville, Areola. 

The official records show that Aigleville named to testify 
to the standards of the Emperor that bore the eagle was there 
as late as 1828. Twenty years later there was no remaining 
sign that the place had ever been the habitation of men. 

Frederick Ravesies 

The Tombeckbe Association was a wheel within a wheel, an 
offshoot from the original French Association of 1817. 

Frederick Ravesies came to the French grant in 1820 a Sec¬ 
retary of the Tombeckbe Association. He lived there several 
years, an influential and enterprising gentleman. He was a na¬ 
tive of France but he was not an exile nor even was his family 
in sympathy with Napoleon or the revolution. The Bourbon sen¬ 
timents acted to force him away. He was born at Bordeaux. His 
parents went to St. Domingo where the father opened a sugar 
plantation. 

In the subsequent great insurrection of slaves, his mother 

and sister were sacrificed. The father and Frederick, a child, 

were rescued by a faithful slave, “Lono,” by concealing them 

under a reverted large sugar kettle. They escaped to a sailing 

vessel and reached Philadelphia. There the father soon died. 

Frederick proved to be industrious and capable. When he 

reached manhood he became a merchant, prospering happily. 

Mary Roane was an orphan, a protege of Mr. John Soullier, both 

refugees from the insurrection. Mr. Ravesies married Miss 

Mary Roane. 

* 

These two lived happily in Philadelphia while the husband 
continued to prosper. To them were born two sons and two 
daughters there. Both sons came to Marengo County, John God¬ 
frey and Frederick, Jr. In the statute books of Alabama appears 
John G. Ravesies of Marengo, a Lieutenant in a Militia Company, 
organized in 1835, at the time of the attempt of William Lloyd 
Garrison and associates to excite slave insurrection universal 
through the South. Frederick became a cotton factor in Mobile. 
One daughter, Anne Victoire, married Mr. Haas in Philadelphia. 
The mother died there. The other daughter, Marie Josephine, 
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came to the Canebrake, and there a maiden of seventeen years 
married Mr. John McRae of the “Athol” plantation. 

Secretary Ravesies administered his office well and made 
for himself fortunate invests of grants that the grantees relin¬ 
quished. After a while he returned to France to trace the prop¬ 
erty his father had been forced to leave when he moved to the 
West Indies. About to take passage to return, he was requested 
to take charge of Madame Davide, widow of General Henry 
Davide of Napoleon's army, with her children, Cecile Agnes and 
Marie Pauline, to sailing for Philadelphia to join Madame Brenil, 
the mother of Madame Davide. 

Madame Davide was the only child of Madame Brenil from 
a first marriage to Marquis de Savere. She was of Philadelphia 
born and there married the Marquis. The Mademoiselle her 
daughter Adele, assisted in receiving the young prince Jerome 
Bonaparte and his staff, among whom was General Davide. In 
that occasion the marriage of the Mademoiselle and the General 
resulted. 

The prince Jerome met and married the distinguished Bal¬ 
timore belle, Miss Elizabeth Patterson. 

The Madame de Severe married Mr. Francis Brenil, a mer¬ 
chant of Philadelphia, agent of the French Republic, and prob¬ 
ably a Frenchman. 

Mr. Ravesies did not return to the Canebrake until he had 
married Madame Davide. He returned with his wife and his 
step daughters, Marie Josephine and Cecile Agnes. 

Ultimately he carried his wife to live in Mobile, where they 
lived happily many years. I met Mr. Ravesies in the parlor of 
his daughter, Mrs. McRae, in 1857-8, a hale old gentleman. Later 
Mrs. Ravesies died in Mobile, 80 years of age. Their son, Major 
Paul Ravesies of Mobile, was a soldier of the Confederate Army. 

Miss Marie Josephine Davide married Mr. George N. Stew¬ 
art. Miss Cecile Agnes married Col. Foy of North Carolina. 
It is not known particulars of Col. Foy, but he owned the plan¬ 
tation owned by Mr. A. B. Winn and by his son-in-law, Dr. H. 
W. Reese, five miles east of Demopolis, near Van Dorn or Alfalfa 
railroad station. 
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Arcola 

Aigleville failed to compete with Demopolis and was aban¬ 
doned. Arcola, a second attempt to found a French town, be¬ 
came only a landing on the Black Warrior for a few plantations 
delivered cotton bales for shipment to Mobile and received fam¬ 
ily and plantations of supplies. 

The country around is beautiful in prospect, like the “fork” 
on the opposite side of the river. 

Mr. Ravesies lived near and Mr. George N. Stewart lived 
with Mr. Ravesies or near. 


George N. Stewart 

This early pioneer of the Canebrake was a native of Phila¬ 
delphia. His father was a sea captain of the merchantmen line. 
His mother was an Englishwoman, his father an Irishman. He 
was well educated. In seventeen years of age he went with the . 
commission of two French exiles to examine the country west 
of the Mississippi river. He came back with them from their 
disappointing inspection. He then accompanied Col. Parmentier 
to Alabama. He was Secretary to the French Association. In 
1821 he appeared as lawyer at Demopolis, the same year Mr. 
Lyon opened a law office there. Both had been students of their 
profession under that able instructor, Judge Abner Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lyon became Secretary of the Senate and Stewart his 
assistant. Stewart married Miss Davide and Mr. Lyon married 
Miss Glover. Stewart went from Arcola to Tuskaloosa and the 
several years that Lyon was Secretary of the Senate he was Re¬ 
porter of the Supreme Court decrees. In 1835, Mr. Stewart went 
o Mobile and opened a career of brilliant services. He served 
our years in the State Senate. He was Director in the branch 
>ank of the State there. Mr. and Mrs. Stewart were the parents 
>f Frederic Stewart, a soldier of the 3d Alabama Infantry, that 
distinguished himself in the battle of Malvern Hill, July 1st, 
863. They were parents of one other son and of a daughter who 
named a cotton factor of Mobile, Mr. Thomas W. Sims. 
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George P. Tayloe 

Mr. Tayloe was one of the three cotton planters who owned 
considerable estates considered as of the Areola neighborhood, 
in 1860. We have just described Messrs. Samuel Strudwick 
and Alfred Hatch. Mr. Tayloe owned “Elmwood,” l,140 v acres. 
He did not live there, however. He bought the place at public 
auction. I remember the incident as related by him. He owned 
the Walnut Grove plantation, some eight miles eastward on the 
Uniontown and Demopolis road. He mounted his horse in the 
rain to ride at the gallop to reach at the advetrised sale at the 
hour named. 

He was one of five brothers, sons of Col. John Tayloe of the 
famous estate “Mount Airy” on the Rappahanoc, Virginia—Wil¬ 
liam H., Benjamin Ogle, Edward T., George P., and Henry A. 
They owned many negroes and united to settle several planta¬ 
tions in the Canebrake when the French Association finally dis¬ 
solved in failure. They came about 1832-8. The youngest of 
the brothers, Henry A., came to represent the others as resident 
Agent. After a while Edward T. sold his interest to the other 
brothers and finally he took of separate portions. William H. 
and George P. habitually visited their respective plantations, 
managed by the overseers, every winter. Henry settled there 
permanently but Benjamin Ogle in all his life came but twice, 
merely calling once on his en route to Cuba for the winter. The 
neighborhood tradition was, he found it necessary to call upon 
a guide to point out his property. These were the most im¬ 
portant pioneer cotton planters of the Canebrake, considered as 
to extent of their enterprise there. They were of a family of 
notable character in Virginia. A merchant of London, “Taylor” 
by name, came to Virginia. There the name was changed to 
Tayloe. Col. John Tayloe of the revolutionary period espoused 
the call of American independence. After the war he made 
large investments in Virginia wild lands by which he became 
rich. He established Mount Airy on princely plan. The estate 
was several thousand acres; the residence of brown stone was of 
splendid architecture, the walls covered with marks of European 
art, many portraits by the most famous artists. The prospect 
from the front porch was entrancing, commanding many miles of 
the river and the mountains. The stables were the pride of 
America. There was the family coach with four splendid horses 
and the chariot with six, all harness the handsomest to be found. 
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At the head of the racing stud, were the most notable coursers 
from the tracks of England. Gray Diomede was an importation 
by Col. Tayloe. From him came Sir Archy, from Sir Archy 
came Timoleon, from Boston came Lexington, from Lexington 
came the favorites of American cours, running or trotting for 
more than fifty years. 

When General Washington was requested by Congress to lay 
off the federal capital in the forests on the banks of the Potomac, 
called the District of Columbia, he sought to find gentlemen 
with family and fortune to build homes there. Col. John Tayloe 
was one of his selections. Col. Tayloe then had an annual in¬ 
come of sixty thousand dollars ($60,000) from land. He built 
the historic home “The Octagon” in the vicinity of the White 
House. Mrs. Tayloe was a daughter of the Governor Ogle of 
Maryland, a gentleman of various distinction. “The Octagon” 
became the rival of the social rights of the White House. When 
President and Mrs. Madison returned from escape from the 
British invasion, they were received as guests at the Octagon 
until the Executive Mansion should be restored from the de¬ 
preciations of the enemy. The building came in unbroken pos¬ 
session of the fourth generation. It was finally sold to a 
scientific society for $30,000, on condition that the plan within 
should not be altered. 

The sons of Col. John Tayloe were all Whigs, in the period 
of President Andrew Jackson and earnest opponents of the 
Jacksonian school. Mr. Benjamin Ogle Tayloe was possessed 
not only of his share of the inheritance from his father but each 
of the wives from Troy, N. Y., that were his brought wealth 
to him. He lived on Pennsylvania Avenue, Washingotn, with 
reputation for hospitality all his own. I have seen the book of 
record of dinner guests he entertained at frequent intervals. 
One list for a single occasion, I remember, contained Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, James Buchanan, Gen. 
Winfield Scott, Millard Fillmore, Lewis Cass, etc. The climate 
of Charleston, S. C., was known favorable to the aging of Ma¬ 
diera wine. On one occasion, at least, Mr. Tayloe went to that 
city accompanied by his son Thornton to laying in a stock for 
his cellar. Having, the two, walked out from their hotel, on 
their return they found their baggage had been removed to a 
private residence by order of the master, his card and address 
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left. Possibly the effect of the wine at one of the Tayloe’s din¬ 
ners explained this incident. Several guests stood in the parlor 
about the door. The German attache bet the British that he, 
the former, could push his clenched fist through the panel of 
the swinging door. Upon the panel was shattered. Next morn¬ 
ing before breakfast a workman called to replace the broken 
panel. In 1852, Miss Amelia Murray, Maid of Honor to the 
Queen of England, and her intimate from childhood, bride’s 
maid at her marriage, made a tour of the United States. She 
began by visiting Boston, New York, Niagara, etc. She came 
to Washington. Mr. and Mrs. Tayloe received her as their guest. 
Mr. Tayloe carried her to see the old estate on James river and 
the society of Richmond. She left England a disciple of Wilber- 
force, an acute abolitionist. "She saw the Southern people even 
as far as Texas and the negroes on the plantations. With dis¬ 
criminating mind she compared North and South. The court 
of England was intensely partisan, opposed to the Southern 
States society. Miss Murray changed the mind that was hers. 
When returned to her post in the Court of Queen Victoria she 
published in book form certain she had written from the South, 
Because of the book, she was discharged from the confidence 
and patronage of her sovereign. She retired to the country. 
There she entertained Mr. and Mrs. Tayloe and some of her 
party fifteen years later. 


Mr. George P. Tayloe was a deputy from Roanoke County 
to the secession of Virginia, in 1861 and voted against the ordi¬ 
nance to withdraw from the Union. In the progress of the 
war, however, he was Captain of a Home Guard and marched to 
meet a raid from the United States army. Mr. Benjamin Ogle 
Tayloe was incarcerated in Fort Warren by the United States 
government by a time pending the war upon alleged sympathies 
with the Confederacies. All of the grandsons of Col. John Tayloe 
of the revolutionary time were soldiers of the Southern Con¬ 
federacy. One of the sons-in-law of Mr. George P. Tayloe was 
Brigadier General Thomas T. Mumford of Virginia, one of the 
distinguished commanders of the cavalry of the Army of North¬ 
ern Virginia. 
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Colonel George Edward Tayloe 

The young cotton planter of the generation that closed the 
class of Southern society that controlled from the beginning, was 
a son of Mr. George P. Tayloe. He was born on the Buena Vista 
farm, Roanoke County, Virginia. The farm is now absorbed by 
the city of Roanoke or the suburbs. He was graduated at the 
Virginia Military Institute in 1858 and came to Alabama at once 
to prepare to live on his inheritance in the Elmwood plantation. 
He reached adolescence about that time. In November, 1860, 
he was chosen 2d Lieutenant of the reorganized Canebrake Le¬ 
gion of which we shall see later. 

The reorganized Company was cavalry. That arm of the 
service, in which Southern volunteers were specially attached 
and in which they were replusulton, was neglected by the Con¬ 
federate Government, from first to last. Immediately after the 
fall of Fort Sumter the order for volunteer infantry regiments 
came accompanied with information cavalry was needed. Lieu¬ 
tenant Tayloe thereupon wrote to his father, then a Union dep¬ 
uty to the Virginia secession Convention. “If you don’t hurry 
up with your Ordinance of Secession the war will be over before 
you are with us. I am preparing to go into the infantry, as 
there is no prospect for cavalry.” 

The infantry Company was added promptly to the cavalry 
but absorbed much of it. Second Lieutenant George E. Tayloe 
was elected Captain. 1st Lieutenant John H. Prince, a planter, 
was retained in that rank. Walter E. Winn, a lawyer just rising 
in his profession at Demopolis, was elected 2d Lieutenant and 
“Doc” Strudwick, a young gentleman, not yet settled for life, 
was 3d Lieutenant. D. M. Taliaferro, a lawyer of Demopolis, 
was appointed Orderly Sergeant. The oldest man on the ranks 
was James L. Skinner from Spring Hill, Marengo County, per¬ 
haps thirty-two or -three years of age. The company was 
organized at the Fair Grounds at Demopolis and went into camp 
there. Mr. Richard Ashe, educated at West Point, went into 
camp as volunteer staff to the Captain. J. W. BuBose, the Quar¬ 
termaster for the cavalry, volunteered to act in the same capacity 
for the infantry. Neither the State or the Confederacy brought 
supplies to camp. The community furnished all needed, free. 
The Captain instructed the officers and drilled the Company 
with energy, 
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After one or two months, the camp was changed to a plan¬ 
tation on the road to Uniontown. There it received a handsome 
silk flag, made in Mobile by order of Miss Mary F. Lewis, later 
the wife of Lieutenant General W. J. Hardee. It was probably 
the handsomest Company flag sent to the army from Alabama. 
At that early time the flag known until the end, the design of 
Gen. Beauregard had not been adopted. This Company flag 
was adorned by the portrait of a young woman, hand painting. 

The order to Richmond to entrain. It was June. Camp 
broke in the afternoon. At sunset the march brought the Com¬ 
pany to St. Andrew's Church. Under the trees of the spacious 
yard, the ladies had prepared a feast. Then parting time had 
come. Mr. W. P. Bocock, lately Attorney General of Virginia, 
now a planter, near by, stood on the steps of the Church, the 
Company at halt faced him. The community at large stood 
around. He was a fluent speaker. In voice of deep emotion, 
he bade his young neighbors God speed in the name of the com¬ 
munity; they were about to defend their newly born country 
against ruthless invasion; they were inspired with the example 
of their fathers of old; they carried with them the confidence and 
the love of all the community. The young Captain, with the 
precision of the born soldier, stepped promptly to the front of 
the line, raised his cap and in firm voice said: “Sir, we accept 
your words; we are happy to know that we leave in our homes 
the confidence and love of our families and neighbors. We go 
forward to assist brothern in defence of our country and it is 
our hope that our success may welcome our return." Turning 
upon his heel, the command rang out: “Officers! to your posts; 
Attention! Company: Right face! Right flank! Forward! 
March." Every voice joined in the Martiellaise chant as the col¬ 
umn wheeled into the broad white road in firm step. 

The Company was directed to go by rail to Lynchburg, Va. 
There it was incorporated as Company “D”, 4th Alabama In¬ 
fantry, Sydenham Moore, Colonel by appointment, Stephens 
Hale, Lieutenant Colonel, and Isham W. Garrott, Major. 

The colonel had been a member of Congress and of the 
State judiciary; the Lieutenant Colonel had been a member of 
the Alabama Legislature and a deputy of the Provisional Con¬ 
gress of the Confederacy; the Major was a lawyer of the first 
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rank. The first two were citizens of Greene County, the major 
was from Perry. 

The 11th Alabama Infantry, 1,120 men on the roll, was 
ordered to the army under General Joseph E. Johnston at Har¬ 
per’s Ferry. Under General Johnston it marched to re-inforce 
Beauregard at Manassas. It was a part of the troops that were 
delayed on the march, failing to reach the field of battle of July 
21st. The friends of Capt. Tayloe were deeply disappointed that 
he had lost his opportunity to flash his maiden sword on that 
event. The Regiment came into its first engagement, May 31st, 
1862, at Seven Pines. Col. Moore there proved himself a fine 
soldier, where he was killed. The Regiment under fire it could 
not return was ordered to lie on its arms. In this position the 
Captain of Company “D” received a bullet through the instep. 
He laid in Richmond some weeks and several months spent in 
Alabama on two crutches. He went into Pickett’s charge at Get¬ 
tysburg mounted because he was unable to walk. 

Col. Moore was killed at Seven Pines and Lieutenant Colo¬ 
nel (promoted) Hale was mortally wounded at Gaines’s, in the 
Seven Days. Capt. Sanders became Colonel by priority of rank. 
He commanded with great distinction, at Sharpsburg, at Salem 
Church and at Gettysburg where he was wounded. He was in 
command at the “Crates.” He was mortally wounded at Five 
Forks. Capt. Tayloe was promoted Colonel by priority of rank. 
He was known by his intrepidity. He was in command of Ma- 
hone’s Brigade at Appomattox and his name had been approved 
by Gen. Lee for promotion to Brigadier General. He brought 
the bay mare he rode at Gettysburg to Elmwood after the war. 

The 11th Alabama Infantry mustered at Lynchburg 1,120 
men. and was in line at Appomattox about 125 strong when it 
heard with surprise and deep distress of the surrender. Lieuten¬ 
ant Prince became Captain in 1862 and continued in office to 
the end. He was never seriously wounded. 

In the winter of 1862-3 Colonel Tayloe met Miss Delia, 
daughter of a widow, Mrs. Willis, near Fredericksburg and mar¬ 
ried her in the midst of the war time. They lived at Elmwood 
for a year after the war. They removed to her old home in 
Virginia. He died there in a few years and she followed him a 
few years later, leaving a family of sons and daughtrs. 
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' CHAPTER IV 
John Tyler Morgan 

The father was a prosperous merchant in the village of pio¬ 
neers, Athens, in the middle section known as the land of farms 
in Tennessee. This son of a family of children was born there 
June 20, 1824. His mother was Miss Irby, daughter of Chan¬ 
cellor Tyler, of Virginia. Hence the name given to this son, the 
eldest of the six. 

Mr. Morgan, merchant of Athens, moved his family to the 
Indian land of Alabama, in 1833, what is now Calhoun County, 
following his business failure. John, then nine years of age, 
had only six months of school because his health forbade more. 
He was attacked by scarlet fever, that resulted in periodic lame¬ 
ness all his life. It is interesting here, however, to know that 
his mother was a woman of ambition, with literary taste that 
came to the help of his son in the wilds of the new home. He 
never forgot, amidst the world’s plaudits of his career, the im¬ 
pression made on his mind by the ambition, and the dignity of his 
mother that ruled the log hut that was her home among the 
anxious neighbors, the red men. 

There was no school for the children. The stock of family 
books was limited but some standard works of authors were 
standing upon the shelf, hung upon rude wall. The mother 
assumed the role of teacher of her children. Very successful 
she was. Her teaching was never lost. The younger son, Phil¬ 
ander, wrote the most beautiful hand in the public men of 
Alabama, in his day, of chaste language. The mother read 
habitually there to John passages in the English poets. Of all 
the public orators of Alabama he commanded the most mellifler- 
ous vocabulary, the most affluent and ready for use. 

Yet another permanent and rich impression the lad John 
received in the log hut of-Calhoun County. He had made 
associates of the red men. He instinctively learned to know the 
Indian. His knowledge of that race of men educated, widened 
his sympathies with all races. He became a man, cosmopolite. 
He became lawyer, soldier, statesman and above all he bore the 
“great awakening light,” faith in man. 

This impression of the lad’s mental forces never wavered 
under contact with the varied and multitudinous experiences of 
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the man. When he entered the Senate, March 1877, the Indians 
of the West were subjects of military suppression. General 
Sherman was head of the army. Sherman had been supposed to 
declare “the only good Indian is a dead Indian.” Senator Morgan 
began early to place the administration of the Indian policy 
on more enlightened ground. He led a committee to personal 
examination on the Indian country. The committee sent wagons 
and tents. He led the examination parts of four recesses of 
Congress. Discussing his report, of which he was very naturally 
proud, he said to the Senate : “I hope to grasp a red hand in 
this Hall.” 

At the age of 21 years, Mr. Morgan entered the bar of 
Alabama at Talladega, then the principal town of the hill coun¬ 
try. He married soon a ward of Mr. Hardie, a Scotch farmer 
of the county of Talladega, Miss. In the early fifties he ap¬ 
peared in Talladega Court as counsel in a cause of unusual im¬ 
portance. He seems to have been alone. On the opposing side 
several of the best known lawyers of Montgomery appeared as 
counsel, Yancey among them. The cause was argued before 
the court, Morgan alone representing the railroad. Morgan won. 

After several years practice, he decided to seek the Black 
Belt. Selma was an ambitious village and there he opened his 
office. Cahawba was the county seat and enterprising cotton 
planters had determined to build the Cahawba and Marion rail¬ 
road, while Selma had not the same prospect. 

Mr. Morgan found Mr. William M. Byrd, a representive of 
the Legislature of Marengo County, lately settled at Cahawba 
as a lawyer. He entered into a copartnership with him at the 
county seat. The copartnership entered then continued for ten 
years, until Mr. Byrd was elected by the Legislature of 1865-6, 
to the State Supreme Court. Meantime, the copartnership ac¬ 
cepted James W. Lapsley as a member, the style standing Byrd, 
Morgan & Lapsley, and finally W. M. Byrd, Jr., was admitted 
to it. 


Before the copartnership had taken effect, Mr. Morgan had 
been disappointed in the effect he looked to from Dallas County. 
It is said of him, that he closed his law office with the purpose 
of moving to Texas, With the key in his pocket, he met a 
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client who retained him, thus starting a train of events that 
shaped his career in Alabama. 

Mr. Morgan’s several years residence in Dallas County had 
brought him into favorable acquaintance with the bar there, 
and of lawyers at the Supreme Court, but he had not sought 
political association. 

His father was a Whig. The son cast his vote in 1848 for 
the Whig National ticket—Taylor and Fillmore. 

There was little political activity exercised by Mr. Morgan, 
until 1860. He had been in full sympathy with the States rights 
wing of the Democratic party then for many years. 

The biennial Legislature of the State, of 1859, was elected 
on the “Alabama Platform.” The Governor Andrew Moore, was 
elected in 1857 on that platform and was elected in 1859 for a 
second term on that platform. The party in power was ih un- 
restrictive control of the State. 

The State Democratic Convention assembled in January, in 
the recess of the Legislature, in the Hall of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. There was a small faction, very ably lead, John 
Forsyth, Percy Walker, A. B. Man of Mobile, Henry Hilliard 
(lately converted Democrat), J. B. Bethea of Montgomery, A. K. 
Shepard of Perry, M. J. Bulger of Talladega, etc., etc., leaders. 
This faction resisted the dominant influence in Mobile and Mont¬ 
gomery primaria, by sending to the convention contesting dele¬ 
gations. This small faction sought also to select the chairman 
of the State Convention but in vain, for Hon. F. S. Lyon of 
Marengo was chosen Chairman, a follower of the Alabama Plat¬ 
form. 

The Dallas County convention, or primary, had sent to 
Montgomery the ablest men. Among them was Mr. Morgan. 
This was his introduction to the politics of the State. 

Mr. Lyon, the Chairman, had been active in public life 
with the birth of the State and had been a leading lawyer of 
the State. Nevertheless he had never seen Mr. Morgan. But 
he selected him Chairman of the very important Committee, that 
on Credentials. 
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The Convention heard Mr. Morgan's defence of his Report, 
on the Mobile contest, with astonishment and enthusiasm. He 
was 36 years of age, about 130 pounds weight, smooth shaven 
and not a gray hair. His manner was calm, his temper never 
ruffled, his voice was soft and animated, his articulation distinct 
and rapid and utterance filled the Hall. As he advanced with 
his argument, there was whispering exclamation in all parts 
of the audience: “Who is he?" “Where does he come from?" 
Forsyth interrupted him; the answer stood ready at the orator's 
tongue end. Percy Walker interrupted; his friends gained noth¬ 
ing in the answer. Meed interrupted; the convention saw that 
Morgan had leaped into the front list of the political disputants 
of Alabama. “Morgan" was on the lips of all. The Chairman, 
Mr. Lyon, met him at recess, in the rotunda, introduced him¬ 
self and congratulated him warmly. The election of electors 
for the State being called, Mr. Yancey was first chosen by 
acclamation. Yancey, in turn, nominated Morgan and his elec¬ 
tion was by acclamation. 

Yancey and Morgan together canvassed the hill counties 
for the Breckenridge ticket in the early part of the campaign. 
Morgan continued the canvass in Alabama while Yancey engaged 
in the most remarkable political canvass, in the East and West, 
ever known in the United States at that time. 

Morgan was chosen a delegate from Dallas County to the 
sovereign State Convention, the “Secession" Convention. I sat 
in the gallery of the Hall of House of Representatives. A dis¬ 
tinguished lawyer from South Carolina, the father of General 
E. M. Law, sat by me. He made remark upon the delegates, 
individuals, who struck his attention. “Who is the delegate, 
there?" he enquired. It was Mr. Morgan. “He is the intellect 
of the Convention," was the reply. 

After the Convention adjourned Mr. Morgan volunteered 
on the staff of General Jere Clemens of State troops. His pur¬ 
pose evidently was to seek some practical knowledge of the 
organization of troops in the field. He stayed a while at Pensa¬ 
cola and longer at Fort Morgan where Col. W. J. Hardee was 
in command. 

His townsman and brother of the bar, C. C. Pegues, of the 
law firm Pettus, Pegues & Dawson raised a Company of Infan- 
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try. Morgan enlisted as a private in Captain Pegue’s Company. 
The Warrior Guards, of Tuskaloosa, Captain R. E. Rodes, vol¬ 
unteered. These two Companies, of the flower of the State, and 
others, were assembled at Montgomery, all 12 months men, for 
regimental organization. Rodes was elected Colonel; Allan C. 
Jones, Captain of the Greensboro Guards, was elected Lieutenant 
Colonel, and John T. Morgan, private, was elected Major. The 
regiment was at once ordered to Pensacola and discipline under 
Rodes began. 

The regiment was on the field of Manassas July 21st, but 
by a mishap was checked from a movement, that had begun, of 
very great importance, upon the rear of the enemy then in 
action. A raw staff officer erred. 

The 5th, as all the earlier Alabama regiment, was enlisted 
for twelve months. Like all the others, the 5th re-enlisted for 
three years of the war. Rodes’ military instinct had been rec¬ 
ognized early and was promoted Brigadier General before the 
twelve months term of his regiment expired. Lieutenant Colonel 
Jones took command. He retired from the service. Major 
Morgan succeeded him. 

The Congress authorized two mounted Regiments of “Par¬ 
tisan Rangers.” Morgan resigned, gave his horse to his towns¬ 
man, Captain Pegues, and saw him promoted Colonel. 

Morgan was commissioned as Colonel of the 51st Alabama 
Partisan Rangers and soon assembled some eight hundred well 
mounted young men for the three years of the war, many of 
them had been twelve months men, now released. 

The regiment rendezvoued at Blue Mountain, the then 
terminus of the Selma and Dalton railroad. 

It was still in camp under a former drill master of (U. S.) 
army, with daily drills, when the Secretary of War called on 
Governor Shorter to arm it for prompt action against the 
enemy, which was invading the Tennessee river valley counties 
and committing depredations. 

The Colonel called on Governor Shorter for 200 double barrel 
shotguns, rifles, lead, powder and percussion caps. Also with 
$25,000 cash. 
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The regiment marched on to middle Tennessee and was 
attached there to Forrest’s Brigade, for a while, and had its 
first fight there. It was later assigned to Brigadier General 
Wheeler’s brigade and remained for the war under Wheeler. 

In the midst of the Tullahoma campaignJanuary to July— 
the delegation in Congress from Alabama conceived, that Colonel 
Morgan should be assigned to the Conscript department of Ala¬ 
bama because of his extraordinary personal influence among the 
people. He appears to have been detached for that service but 
General Lee had been impressed with the martial bearing of 
the officer and by his intelligence and took steps to turn him 
from Alabama. He wrote, with his own hand, to Colonel Mor¬ 
gan to say that he had been promoted Brigadier General and 
assigned to the army of Northern Virginia, to command Rodes’ 
original brigade. 

He took arrangements to report to General Lee. This was 
amidst of Bragg’s evacuation of Tennessee. Wheeler and Forrest 
protected the movement from Rosecrans, anxious to strike Bragg 
at a disadvantage at the Tennessee river. The 51st Alabama, 
under Lieut. Col. Webb, was engaging the enemy on the Elk 
river, on Bragg’s rear. In that action, the nature of skirmish¬ 
ing, Webb was mortally wounded. Morgan heard of Webb’s 
death and promptly resigned the Brigadier’s commission to re¬ 
turn to his old regiment. 

The field of Chickamauga followed. Wheeler was placed on 
the left of Bragg there and Forrest on the right. Colonel Mor¬ 
gan commanded a brigade in the action and acted with great 
credit to himself. A few weeks later, he led, with his regiment, 
Wheeler’s Sequatchie Valley raid. He acted with gallantry on 
the remainder of wonderful raid. At last Wheeler turned his 
face to the Tennessee river to ford it, back to the army. The 
enemy in heavy force followed upon his rear. It was found 
necessary to beat back the enemy until the bulk of Wheeler’s 
troops might ford the difficult passing on the Mussels Shoals. 
The 51st Alabama was halted at Farmington, in Tennessee, about 
15 miles from the ford, to check the approach of the enemy. 
Colonel Morgan acted at Farmington with skill and with gal¬ 
lantry, with the desired effect. 
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Because of his courage and good conduct under extraordi¬ 
nary conditions at Chiekamauga, Sequatchie, other points, and 
Farmville, General Wheeler demanded his promotion to Briga¬ 
dier General. In the capacity of Brigadier General, he was 
ordered with Longstreet at Knoxville, soon after the Sequatchie 
Raid returned. The hardiest soldiers of Wheeler's campaign 
said that unless they had not captured the under clothing they 
found in the Sequatchie Raid they could hardly have lived 
through the cold of Longstreet's Knoxville campaign. 

General Morgan remained kind and generous toward citizen 
soldiers as was his wont toward civilians. A Colonel reported 
long after the war, that he met the General on the march while 
he had two biscuit in his hand. “Take this one," said the Gen¬ 
eral; with extended hand. The Colonel declined, saying even 
two was scant diet for a hungry man. “Take it." rejoined the 
General. “I always share what I have." The 51st was at the 
gallop, hurrying to position. The General dashed toward the 
head, holding a biscuit. As he passed a boy whose father had 
put him there, he dropped the biscuit into the boy's hand. Just 
at that moment, some of the galloping horses struck a tin bucket, 
lost in the road. The hungry trooper leaped to the ground to 

rescue the bucket, in anxiety. The contents proved to be, fresh 
butter. 

Wheeler's part in the Dalton-Atlanta campaign was a splen¬ 
did military achievement. General Morgan was entrusted in 
various actions. As the campaign advanced toward the objec¬ 
tive, Morgan was diverted to Rome to protect Polk; detachment 
that was striving to unite with Johnston's army. 

Morgan's Brigade was of Alabama regiments. It gave great 
reputation to Wheeler's corps, in Johnston's historic encounter 
with Sherman. Morgan participated in that campaign from its 
initial, in May, until June 16th. On that day he was transferred 
to Alabama and Mississippi and his brigade placed under Gen. 
W. W. Allen of Alabama. 

Morgan now came into the cavalry of Gen. W. H. Jackson, 
of Tennessee. He served under Jackson until Congress author¬ 
ized the recruiting of negroes for the ranks of the army. General 
Lee was now in command of all the Confederate armies. Lee 
wrote to J, E. Johnston, then in North Carolina with the Army 
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of Tennessee, to assign Morgan to command of the recruiting of 
negroes in Alabama. 

Morgan had established a recruiting camp for negroes near 
Uniontown. He heard there of Appomattox. He remarked to 
a citizen who had called on him: “We shall see now another 
use for these negroes. They will be put to use in governing the 
country !” Wonderful prophecy. He went home and put him¬ 
self between the plow handles. 

Gen. Morgan, head of the law firm of Morgan, Lapsley & 
Nelson in Selma, and of Morgan, Bragg & Thorington in Mont¬ 
gomery, rose to the summit of his profession. 

He was the leader of the people in the darkness of eight 
years reconstruction. 

In 1874 when the people needed a Governor, all eyes turned 
to Morgan. He replied in a beautiful letter. He could not ac¬ 
cept. There was no reason why he should become Governor. He 
was attorney for numerous clients, important cases, whom he 
could not consent to abandon. An intelligent, an Englishman 
just come to Selma, an inn manufacturer. He had never heard 
Morgan. He sat on the jury in a murder trial. Morgan was 
counsel. He spoke four hours. This juryman said he was sur¬ 
prised to find he had listened to, oblivious of the unbroken at¬ 
tention had given the orator, only with regret that the speech 
was finished. 

Judge Goldthwaited term in the Senate was closing upon 
him in an invalid state with no hope of restored health. Gen. 
Morgan considered it proper that he should publish a card say¬ 
ing, “no one had been authorized me to aspire that high office.” 

This announcement seemed to close all mention of his name 
in that connection. He had canvassed the State for the re- 
election of Houston for Governor. If he thought of the Senate, 
there was nothing said. The Legislature of 1876 convened. Gov¬ 
ernor Houston was known to desire to be elected Senator. So 
the matter rested. A week after the meeting of the Legislature, 
Col. Robert McKee published an editorial more than a column, 
presented Morgan to the Legislature as a candidate for Senator. 
A Democratic caucus nominated him and the Legislature chose 
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him. He averred, in late life, that he had never at any time 
sought the vote of any man. Certainly, the public had not 
known, before McKee published the fact, a week after the Leg¬ 
islature convened, that Gen. Morgan wished to be Senator. 

The testimony of the people of Alabama to his personal 
character and his public services is found in his remarkable en¬ 
durance in the highest office, with ever increasing public affec¬ 
tion and public confidence. He was chosen by the several Leg¬ 
islatures without serious competition. When all the counties 
were called on to instruct the Legislature, every county, save 
two, instructed for Morgan. When the separate voting precincts 
in all the counties were called on to vote for Senator, no com¬ 
petition came forward to challenge Morgan’s seat. He was elect¬ 
ed without serious opposition in six succeeding terms, in the sixth 
he died at his post, yet in harness, his great mind unimpaired by 
age and labor, and his bold spirit undaunted. 

In the breadth of his practical knowledge of statecraft, he 
has never had a superior; in courage of opinion, he was perfect; 
in energy of application, he was phenomenon; in persuasion of 
speech, he was of the first rank of Senators. 

The career of Senator Morgan of more than thirty years in 
his place, includes American history in the fullest test of the form 
of the American government. An analysis of Morgan’s course, 
his motions and resolutions offered and his arguments before 
the Senate cover every feature of that history. He was heard to 
say before the people of Alabama, that he went to bed daily at 
midnight and rose to his desk in his private library, at 5 a.m. 
He offered his ball room coat to an Alabamian to attend a ball. 
He rarely entered a private parlor other than his own. Senator 
Pugh, long his colleague and always his personal friend, said 
that while he frequently dined as Morgan’s guest at his table, 
Morgan had never entered his door. A gentleman recounted that 
Sunday forenoon he met Morgan on the steps of the Senator’s 
house. At the moment a church bell was heard. Morgan paused 
to speak of the tone of the bell and with that incident the visitor 
was held there where he stood, while he heard from the Senator 
an eloquent recitation on the old bells of Europe. 

The Senator met at dinner on a plantation home in Marengo 
County, a few friends. Wine was served. The Senator told of 
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the wines, of the vineyards, of the vinters of different countries ; 
he told of the stimulants used by different people and their 
countries, in a delightful conversation. 

Senator Morgan entered office March 4, 1877. He had not 
held civil office otherwise than delegate of Dallas County in the 
secession convention. He was there seen to be a fine example of 
that type of man that governed the South from the beginning 
and had controlled the federal government, that had existed 
under the original American ideal. He went into the Senate 
with the Southern theory of political action that was to be 
lived up to. He went as a man of principles and convictions. 
He lived up against the insiduous trials of his place and his day. 
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CHAPTER V 
John Boddie 

This pioneer cotton planter came from Tennessee. His 
large acreage laid on the west side of Powell Creek, on both 
sides of the lower Demopolis and Uniontown road ten miles 
east of the former town. His selection of land was specially 
fortunate for the production of cotton. It was tradition, in my 
time, that Mr. Boddie, riding upon his fields sometimes could 
not see the mules drawing the plows because of the heighth of 
the cotton weed, depending upon the shaking of plants, that he 
could see, for finding teams and plowmen. My father saw the 
Boddie plantation in 1839. He found heaps of cotton seeds on 
the public road, thrown away by making the deposits in that 
convenient place. It was held that to apply the fertilizer to 
cotton or corn on the rich, new land had bad effect. Mr. Boddie 
had three sons and one daughter. In the division of his estate 
consisting of Canebrake land and negroes among them each 
received about one land Section, 640 acres, with negroes suf¬ 
ficient to cultivate it in cotton and corn. They were a singularly 
handsome family of people, with mental capacity above the 
ordinary. 

Mr. Boddie or his wife did not reach old age. 

The sons were Oliver B., who married Miss Rucker of Ten¬ 
nessee, both of them in their teens; Sydney Smith, who married 
Miss Burke of Mobile, a notable belle; John E., who married 
Miss Donelson of Tennessee. 

The three sons died in early manhood. 

The daughter married John H. Prince. 


Captain John H. Prince 

We have seen that John H. Prince was elected 1st Lieu¬ 
tenant of the Canebrake Legion Cavalry in December, 1860, at 
the re-organization from 1835. The Government failing to ac¬ 
cept cavalry, some of the officers and many of the men organ¬ 
ized the Infantry Company, known as Canebrake Legion, 
Incorporated as Company “D” in 11th Alabama Regiment, In- 
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fantry, and sent into the Army of Northern Virginia in May, 
1861. 

Capt. George E. Tayloe having been promoted Colonel of 
that Regiment, Prince was promoted Captain. He held that 
office until Appomattox, serving devotedly through all the great 
battles of that army without wound. He was a well educated 
gentleman, remarkable in his personal popularity. He was a 
son of Mr. Edmund Prince of Tuskaloosa, who was one of the 
large land and negro owners of the Canebrake, on both sides 
of the lower Demopolis and Uniontown road, six miles east of 
Dempolis. His sons were Oliver H., a lawyer of Demopolis, 
killed in the battle of Chickamauga as Captain in the 43d Ala¬ 
bama Infantry; Frapk M. Prince, a physician, and Capt. John H. 


Isaac Croom 

Our narrative designedly limits itself to residents of the 
Canebrake as known in 1860. A number of plantations in St. 
Andrew's Parish were owned at that time by non-residents. For 
example, Mr. Shaw of Greensboro, Judge Ormond of Tuskaloosa, 
the Robertson Brothers of Huntsville, Mr. Isaac Croom of 
Greensboro. 

Mr. Croom was specially interesting. He was a native of 
North Carolina and a large land holder, with many negroes 
there. His neighbors and friends there had already settled in 
the Canebrake, as we shall see. Croom was flat boating marl 
from the lower part of the State to his sand fields. Whitfield 
on a visit back, seeing the enterprise, remarked to him: “If you 
come to see me in Alabama, I will show lime turned up by the 
plow at every yard.” Croom accepted the invitation to see the 
Canebrake. He bought a large body of land, perhaps two thou¬ 
sand acres, lying between two wet season creeks, Powell on the 
south and Cotton Wood on the north. His plantation was un¬ 
surpassed in fertility. He cultivated red clover extensively. He 
was active in encouraging improved agricultural methods. 

Mr. Croom built a residence in Greensboro of which we 
shall see later. He did not seek political office but he touched 
the public by articles to agricultural papers. 
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James Henry DuBose 

Mr. DuBose was a native of Darlington District on the Pee 
Dee, South Carolina. He married Miss Harriet Evans Pegues 
of Cheraw, some thirty miles north of his birth place. He had 
been educated at the University of Virginia. 

About eight years after his marriage, that is, in 1840, he 
moved his family and negroes to Marengo County. He bought 
a plantation in the “Flat Woods” of the southeastern part of 
the county. It is lime land and equal in fertility of the Cane- 
brake. He bought a residence at McKinley, five miles north of 
his plantation for the benefit of schools and society. 

In 1854 Mr. DuBose bought the “Richland” plantation of 
Mr. Robert V. Montague in the Canebrake and moved his family 
and negroes to it. He was an enterprising cotton planter, as 
the times then offered. He bought the Flat Woods plantation but 
bought another near the village of Jefferson in Marengo, where 
he operated a saw-mill. 

Mr. and Mrs. DuBose reared a large family of sons and 
daughters. They were: 

Walter—Married Miss Matilda Lee Johnson. He was killed 
in battle at Petersburg, Va., July 27, 1864. He was Captain in 
the line 43d Alabama Infantry Regiment. 

Isaiah—Married Miss Adele Louise McRae. He died of 
typhoid in September 1861, a private in the Canebrake Legion, 
Cavalry, in camp preparing to march to Virginia for war. 

Eliza Evans—She died at school at Tuskaloosa. 

Sarah Evelyn—Married James W. Bondurant of Virginia, 
Lieutenant Colonel Artillery Army, N. Va. A second time mar¬ 
ried to John G. Harvey of Greensboro. 

Christopher Pegues—Unmarried, private in Jeff Davis Ar¬ 
tillery, Army Northern Virginia. 

Kimbrough Cassels—Married Miss Pauline Beatrice McRae. 
Lieutenant of Artillery staff Army of Tennessee. 

Eugenia—Married Henry Ravesies, Captain 8th Alabama 
Infantry Army Northern Virginia. 
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Samuel Watkins Vaughan, M.D. 

Dr. Vaughan owned a plantation within the territory of St. 
Andrew’s Parish until 1856 that he sold to Isaiah DuBose. He 
lived on another later near Dayton. 

This distinguished son of Capt. Reuben Vaughan and his 
wife was born at “Battersea” in 1805. It is not plain where he 
received his scholastic education but he attached unusual impor¬ 
tance to classical studies for his numerous sons. He graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania in medicine and remained 
there in hospital practice. From the hospital he moved to Ten¬ 
nessee to general practice. Thence he came to the Canebrake. 
He was thrifty in his habits and while yet in the prime of life 
he had become one of the large planters. In Tennessee he mar¬ 
ried Miss Martha Turner. 

Dr. Vaughan quickly became known by the public as a suc¬ 
cessful physician and no one rose in his profession, in the plan¬ 
tation, perhaps as high as he. His reputation for diagnose was 
unexcelled. 

He withdrew from the practice, devoting himself to cotton 
planting exclusively. He owned two plantations, one in the vicin¬ 
ity of Prairieville of remarkable fertility and the other four 
or five miles north of Dayton on which he resided. 

As a consulting physician without fee, however, he con¬ 
tinued. An instance is recalled: A young doctor having a case, 
a maiden, a child, with the diagnose he confessed perplexity. He 
sought Dr. Vaughan. Dr. Vaughan mounted his horse and the 
two appeared at the sick bed. In a minute the consulting physi¬ 
cian decided the case was one of typhoid, of virulent type. He 
held his seat by the bed of the patient for two weeks until the 
disease had lost its force. 

Several years typhoid invaded his own family. His daugh¬ 
ter just full grown and two sons in following ages were attacked. 
The daughter, Miss Evelyn, died. The father’s heart was sorely 
stricken. He had sent her to a finishing school at New Orleans. 
She filled his highest ideal. I was present at the obsequies. 
He knelt at the open grave in face of the company multitude. 
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Dr. Vaughan lived largely within himself. He had no in¬ 
timates among his neighbors. I remember that about 1853, rid¬ 
ing on my father’s plantation adjoining his own, he met Dr. 
Thomas A. Harrison, a neighboring planter riding with my fa¬ 
ther. My father, three years a resident, introduced those two 
long time neighbors to each other. Vaughan had been there 
for fifteen years or more and Harrison had been there about 
eight years. But Dr. Vaughan was gifted by nature, with a 
remarkable insight of the human mind and instinct. He did 
not require close contact with a man or woman to reach an 
estiamte of the character. Thus his success with the diagnose 
in his professional work. Withal, he was as gentle as a woman 
in his manners. He was a self poised, reticent, well bred gen¬ 
tleman in society, full of originality and wisdom. 

I say Dr. Vaughan did not cultivate intimacy with his 
neighbors, in course of time while he and my father lived on 
adjoining plantations, say two miles apart, he had occasion to 
form a life long and close friendship for my parents, a sentiment 
inherited by their children. 

About 1855-6 he sold the remaining of the two plantations 
in the Canebrake that he owned, that is the place he lived on 
where he had reared his children, to Mr. Pool, who had married 
a descendant of the French. He bought a plantation in the 
vicinity of Summerfield, in Dallas County, ten miles north of 
Selma. There he removed his family and negroes. His early 
wife and the mother of many children, Martha Turner, of Ten¬ 
nessee died. I would say, parenthetically, that a brother of 
Mrs. Vaughan settled in the 1840 decade in a farm in Marengo 
County, near Dayton, and reared a family there. While living 
at his new home, Summerfield, Dr. Vaughan married Mrs. Jane 
Jones, a widow of Mr. Jones of Wilcox County. Dr. James 
Kent, a distinguished physician of Selma and a Confederate 
soldier, married a sister of- the second Mrs. Vaughan. Her 
maiden name was Jane Alston, a family of prominence. She had 
two children, girls, when she became Mrs. Vaughan. One is 
now (1917) one of the staff of the Selma public school, Miss 
Grace Jones. The older of the two, Miss Minnie Jones, married 
Mr. Boykin of prominent family of Dallas County. 

Dr. Vaughan was a Clay Whig in politics but he espoused 
the cause of the Southern Confederacy with eagerness. He was 
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over the military age, being 56 years of age when the First 
Manassas battle was fought, July 21, 1861, but he participated. 
His son, Paul Turner, was a non-commissioned officer of the 
Magnolia Cadets, Capt. N. H. R. Dawson of Selma, of the notable 
Fourth Alabama Infantry. He marched with that regiment into 
the battle, with him went under fire his dining room servant 
Jim. Sergeant Vaughan, the son, was then 22 years of age and 
in mercantile when he enlisted. 

By the emancipation of negroes, Dr. Vaughan lost the bulk 
of his property. About 1853 he went to New Orleans to buy 
negroes and brought some home with him. These he lost, as 
capital before they could have produced cotton to refund the 
cost price. He was more successful than many planters in res¬ 
cuing a fragment of his fortune. 

By his first wife, Martha Turner, he had eleven children— 
seven sons and four daughters, to wit : 

1— Sarah Evelyn—Died unmarried. 

2— Samuel Watkins—Married Virginia Harrison. 

3— John Reuben—Married Kate Smith. 

4— Frederic Barbee—Married Pauline Texana Smith. 

5— Paul Turner—Married Ann Eliza Golson. 

6— Henry White—Died unmarried. 

7— Susan Alice—Married Robert J. Walker. 

8— Martha Virginia—Married Dr. Herbert Hudson. 

9— Mary Elizabeth—Married J. J. Hammond. 

10— David Alfred—Married Susan Kennon, 

11— George Septimus—Married Emma Alonzo McGill. 

The three children by the second marriage, children of re¬ 
markable old age, were: 

Thurza Jane—Died in infancy. 

Eva May—Married-Johnson, 

William Watkins—Married Helen Mass. 
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Samuel Watkins Vaughan 2d, removed to Hot Springs, Ark., 
early in manhood, pursued the profession of medicine there with 
success. 

Paul Turner Vaughan went to New York and there acquired 
fortune, returning to Selma to live and reared a family. , 

In the latter years of his life, passed in Selma, Dr. Vaughan 
enjoyed the society of intelligent people. His friends were Genl. 
John T. Morgan, later Senator, and Col. Robert McKee, editor 
of the Southern Argus , a brilliant political controversialist. Mor¬ 
gan wrote an elaborate obituary notice of him, published in Mc¬ 
Kee’s paper. 

Dr. Vaughan took a familiar walk upon the street of Selma 
and there met a small poor girl from whom he learned she 
needed medical attention. He led* the child to his home and 
seated writing a prescription for her, he fell dead in his chair, 
January, 1877, seventy-two years of age. 


Henry Duggar 

In 1760 King George III of Great Britain and Ireland 
granted 1,300 acres in Brunswick County, Virginia, to John 
Duggar of Wales, upon which land the grantee settled. 

The sons of John were Benjamin, Daniel, Henry and John, 
Jr. Daniel became notable as a refined gentleman of hospitality, 
and pleasing manners, and as the owner of successful horses on 
the Virginia race course. 

Henry Duggar, son of the immigrant, married Miss Alice 
Goode, daughter of Captain Reuben Vaughan of Battersea. As 
early as 1839 he made investment in Canebrake land and in 1844 
removed his family to it. The children of Mr. and Mrs. Duggar, 
all of whom lived in the Canebrake, in St. Andrew’s Parish, 
were: 

1— John—Died in infancy. 

2— William Waverly—Unmarried. 

3— Reuben Henry—Married Margaret Louise Mingo. 
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4— Frederick Elijah—Unmarried, killed in battle. 

5— Luke White—Married Louise Bousseau. 

6— Alice Victoria—Married Myron W. Sprague. 

7— Hobart Cobbs—Unmarried. 

W. Waverly Duggar was a young attorney-at-law, at Prairie- 
ville, St. Andrew's Parish, when the war between the Northern 
and Southern Confederacies opened, 1861. He assisted in the 
organization of Alabama troops and enlisted himself in the ranks 
of the local Company, Company “D”, 11th Alabama Infantry, 
Army Northern Virginia. He bore his musket in the battle of 
Seven Pines, seven days before Richmond, Second Manassas, and 
Sharpsburg. On the march back to Virginia from Sharpsburg, 
his feet became disabled so that he could not keep into line. 
By consequence he applied for transfer from the infantry service 
to the artillery. He had a brother in Selden's Battery, Army 
of Tennessee. By his choice he was ordered thither. He re¬ 
mained in that service, still a private, to the end. Having been 
paroled under the agreement between General J. E. Johnston and 
General W. T. Sherman he opened his law office in Demopolis. 

Reuben H. Duggar opened his career as physician after the 
war at Prairieville. The emancipation of the negroes who made 
the great part of the population of the community, made them 
the clientele. The local physicians adopted the form of contract 
service. Each head of negro family agreed in writing to pay 
a fixed fee for medical attendance for twelve months for himself 
and his family. A family of live paid and a family of ten paid, 
each the same, $5, at the end of the twelve months, generally 
by draft on the landlord. Dr. Duggar adopted the contract mode 
and soon engaged in a satisfactory practice. He entered the 
medical corps of the Confederate Army. 

The sons, Frederick and Luke, enlisted in the Confederate 
Army. Selden’s Battery was engaged in the battle of Atlanta, 
August 22d, 1864, one of the most bloody encounters of the four 
years war. In that action Frederick Duggar fell at his gun. 
His body was buried at St. Andrew’s cemetery. 

The lad, Hobart, arranged with a companion to prepare to 
give a hot reception to Wilson’s hostile raiders should they come. 
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They had burned the University at Tuskaloosa and were known 
to be at Greensboro fifteen miles away. The two lads, Hobart 
Duggar and William DuBose, neighbors, planned to remove the 
flooring of Prairie Creek on the Greensboro road. With shot 
guns they would post themselves under the frame of the bridge. 
When the hostile troopers should be checked at the broken 
floor they would fire from concealment. 


Robert Vaughan Montague 

This Virginian married at Battersea Miss Emily Garland 
Vaughan, daughter of Captain Reuben Vaughan, a first cousin. 
He was born Aug. 2, 1802, believed to have been in Powhatan 
County, Va.; died Apr. 23, 1866, in Mobile. He brought his 
bride to the Canebrake and settled the “Richland” plantation, 
two miles east of Prairieville on the upper Demopolis and Union- 
town road. 

Peter Montague’s name stands in the muster roll of the 
James River eligible militia in 1624. I have before me a facsimile 
of two coats-of-arms, one of Drago de Montecato, A.D. 1066; 
the other of Simon de Montecato, A.D. 1301. It seems that the 
cotton planter, of the Canebrake, proprietor of Richland, was 
a gentleman of fine presence, an early leader in the community 
life about him. It is not known that he sought political office 
but his acute interest in public affairs brought him in view as 
orator. In 1845 William L. Yancey, then thirty years of age, 
announced for the vacancy in Congress by the appointment of 
Dixon H. Lewis to the Senate. Yancey at that time was a State 
Senator and promising party leader of the Democratic Jackon- 
ian school. Mr. Montague was a cotton planter, a gentleman 
earnestly interested in political questions from the Clay Whig 
school. The Congressional District, the Ninth District, was 
composed of nine large counties, a part being plantation coun¬ 
ties, as low down as Lowndes and Perry, and the others white 
farmer counties, Jefferson on the northern boundary. It was 
known that the State Senator from the Senatorial District com¬ 
posing Shelby and other counties would contest for the seat in 
Congress but he had not thus far appeared on the stump. 
Yancey opened his campaign alone, making his first appointment 
in Lowndes. There Judge Hunter met him in debate. It seemed 
the Whigs had selected orators to meet, county by county, as he 
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proceeded. The debate with Judge Hunter in Lowndes had ex¬ 
cited so much interest that some who heard it there went on to 
attend the next appointment of Yancey to come at Woodville, 
now Uniontown, Perry County. Mr. Montague, a gentleman of 
fine presence and liberal education, was not in public office but 
he was known to be an orator. The tradition is he met Yancey 
at his appointment at Woodville. Yancey opened the debate, 
Montague appearing in reply. Yancey rejoined. Montague 
mounted his horse and rode away from the ground before mak¬ 
ing the surrejoinder. That was in 1844. Watrous met Yancey 
finally in Shelby County. The result of the campaign Yancey 
defeated Watrous in the special election by a larger vote than 
Watrous had ever received when he succeeded. At the regular 
election next year, 1845, Yancey was re-elected without opposi¬ 
tion. A special election was ordered, 1846, to fill the office 
caused by Yancey’s resignation. Here his half brother, Beman, 
about twenty-five years of age, a Whig, contested with the 
Democratic nominee, Lafayette Cottrell of Lowndes. Beman was 
reported defeated by less than forty votes but when a box that 
had been not counted, delayed from high water, he had really 
received the majority vote. In truth he had reversed the Demo¬ 
cratic established character of the politics of the Congressional 
District, for Hon. Dixon H. Lewis had been the Representative 
there as a Democrat for more than half-dozen successively elec¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Montague owned “Richland,” one of the best cotton 
plantations in the Canebrake. Nevertheless he with his brother- 
in-law, Mr. A. J. Kidd, set out via the Panama route in 1849, 
to seek gold mining in California. He carried his dining room 
servant, negro as valet. That negro, had been reared in Vir¬ 
ginia with aristocratic sympathies. At that time the plantations 
were supplied from Kentucky and Tennessee with mules brought 
in droves through the country. The “mule driver” came with 
a long whip, carrying his saddle bags and wearing a suit in¬ 
tended for rough usage. As Mr. Montague entered his house 
from his habitual morning ride over the plantation, he was met 
by this servant in disturbed mind. He explained that a visitor 
had come into the parlor. He was not “a gentleman” but he 
had a drove of mules out on the public road. 

Messrs. Montague and Kidd returned from the California 
gold mines without success. The faithful negro valet proved 
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equal to his duties on the voyage and returned in content t<; 
be his master's servant. : 

- The children of Robert Vaughan Montague and his wife 
Emily Goode Vaughan, were: 

\ 1—Georgiana—Died unmarried. 

2— Mickenborough N. Lawrence—Died unmarried. 

3— Ceasar Rodney—Married Mary Frances Harrison. 

4— Edward Desaux—Married Mary Lawson Napton. 

5— Reuben Vaughan—Married Emma Hammett; 

6— Alice Ann—Married John Hardeman Cordell. 

* 

7— Henry Clay—Died unmarried. 

In 1853-4 Mr. Montague sold the Richland plantation to Mr. 
James H. DuBose of Marengo County and sold the unimproved 
partly opened tract of 240 acres, known as “Meadow Hill” to 
Mr. Benjamin Ogle Tayloe of Washington City to be attached 
to Mr. Tayloe's Sindson plantation adjoining. 

He then removed his family to a plantation in Northern 
Louisiana, to which he carried his negroes. 

Albert Jasper Kidd 

The first mention of this patronemic available here is James 
H. Kidd who was a revolutionary soldier under our Captain 
Reuben Vaughan, in the lower part of South Carolina. 

John Wilson Kidd of Georgia was the father of three sons 
who came to Shelby County, Alabama. 

One of these sons, known as Gen. Wilson Mandred Kidd, 
arrived about 1816, a year prior to the organization of Alabama 
severed from the Mississippi Territory. He entered a large 
possession in the Government land in the later Shelby County. 
He was active in the Government affairs dealing with the In¬ 
dians. 
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The Kidd brothers of Shelby County were pronounced Whigs 
and exercised their influence upon the politics of that county 
upon the final test in the movement of the States in 1860-61. 
Contesting delegates from Shelby appeared in the secession 
Convention of 1860-61, one set a claimant, Democratic, for seces¬ 
sion, the rival, Whig, for Union. 

Gen. Wilson Mandred Kidd was elected as Whig from his 
county to the Legislature of 1842. He voted there on the party 
issue of the time, the “general ticket,” that is, the election to 
Congress of the whole State delegation by general ticket or by 
Districts. The Democrats favored general ticket by which the 
hill counties might overcome the cotton plantation counties, 
Whig. Mr. Kidd voted persistently the Whig views, for Dis¬ 
tricts. He was re-elected in 1844. 

He was the founder of the town Wilsonville, Shelby County. 

He moved to Louisiana and continued active in politics. 
As a Unionist he was a delegate to the Louisiana secession Con¬ 
vention of 1861. When the State determined for secession, he 
sustained that policy. 

Another Tom Hudson Allen Kidd is remembered as a dele¬ 
gate to the Alabama Whig Convention of 1844, convened to ap¬ 
point electors for the electoral college. He was appointed to 
write to Senator Henry Clay to bring from him the full measure 
of his “American Policy/’ the tariff protective policy. I have 
seen the autograph reply of Mr. Clay. He said in effect that 
it was not practicable to determine in advance. 

He was the founder of the town, Wilsonville. 

Supposed to be about 1852 Gen. Kidd moved to Louisiana. 
There he continued more or less in politics. He sat, a delegate 
in the Louisiana secession convention as a Unionist. Having 
been lost his contention there, he gave the State firm support 
in its policy, taking position for its war action. 

Hudson Allen Kidd, another son, is remembered as a dele¬ 
gate from Shelby in the Alabama Whig Convention of 1844, 
convened to pledge the party to Mr. Clay for President and 
appoint electors for the Alabama electoral college of that elec¬ 
tion, 1844. 
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Albert Jasper Kidd was the third son. He also was a dele¬ 
gate from Shelby to the Alabama Whig Convention of 1844, 
convened at the Capitol Tuskaloosa. He was selected to write 
in the name of the convention to Mr. Clay to receive from 
him the full meaning of the protective tariff of 1842; would 
the tariff produce a surplus revenue? I have read Mr. Clay’s 
answer in his own hand, now in possession of Mrs. Virginia A. 
Field of Birmingham, a daughter of Mr. A. J. Kidd. Mr. Clay, 
then an averred candidate for President of the United States, 
wrote to Mr. Kidd that it was not possible to foretell whether 
the tariff of 1842 would produce a surplus revenue or fail to 
result in a deficiency. 

Mr. A. J. Kidd married Miss Virginia Garland, daughter of 
Capt. Reuben Vaughan and his wife of the Canebrake and set¬ 
tled there as a cotton planter of St. Andrew’s Parish. He be¬ 
came an influential member of the society. In that early period, 
the barn like house that stood near the intersection of the 
Demopolis and Linden public roads was used as a church ir¬ 
respectively by religious congregations. Rev. Hanson held serv¬ 
ices twice a month for the Episcopalians there; the political 
parties had debates there. It was the time before the trained 
choir and organ; Mr. Kidd possessed a remarkable voice and 
he raiesd the tune for the congregation singing. Moreover he 
was accounted the most handsome gentleman of the community. 

In 1858 yellow fever raged all along the Gulf Coast and in¬ 
vaded the interior river towns of Alabama. In the early fall 
Mr. Kidd was engaged in building a public bridge above Selma. 
News of the fever at the town had not reached him. He went 
to Selma on business connected with his bridge building. He 
heard there too late of the evening to make practicable his de¬ 
parture that hour. On his-return, he was stricken with the 
plague and died of it. The tragedy associated with his case 
re-opens the tale of the false apprehension then prevailing in 
the public and even in the medical ignorance. The country peo¬ 
ple were thrown into panic at news of a case of yellow fever 
in their midst. It was supposed to be certain death to approach 
the patient. One neighbor braver than his fellows interred 
the victim. 
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The children of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Kidd of St. Andrew’s 
Parish were : 

1— Susan Alice—Married Benjamin Josiah Duncan. 

2— Reuben Vaughan—Unmarried. 

3— Virginia Alberta—Married Claren Preston Field. 

Reuben Vaughan Kidd, a youth enlisted in the Magnolia 
Cadets, a volunteer company under Capt. N. H. Dawson of 
Cahaba, organized in the 4th Alabama Infantry Regiment, Army 
of Northern Virginia. On his merits, Kidd was promoted Cap¬ 
tain of his company. He fell at Chickamauga, Sept. 20, 1863, 
vindicating in his conduct on that desperate field the honorable 
record of his grandfather in the birth of the American govern¬ 
ment. 


Rev. Francis R. Hanson 

Mr. Hanson remained about thirty-five years rector of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, St. Andrew’s. A bronze tablet to 
his memory is on the wall of that church and was placed there 
by the ladies of the congregation, led on this enterprise by 
Mrs. Ivey F. Lewis. 

He was born jn the eastern part of Maryland of well estab¬ 
lished stock there. Early in his ministry he went a missionary 
by his church to China. He came to the Canebrake about 1838, 
as missionary at St. Andrew’s and Demopolis. His residence 
was in the family of Mr. H. A. Tayloe, the New Hope plantation. 

.-'Mi , 

Yellow fever became epidemic in the season of 1853, while 
it raged with exceptional fatality in New Orleans, Mobile and 
the Gulf Coast settlement, up the Mississippi and the Alabama 
rivers. Mr. Hanson distinguished himself by devoted services 
to patients afflicted with that disease in Demopolis but escaped 
an attack. 

About 1869 the two parishes he served were dissociated, 
each supporting a rector. Mr. Hanson was retained by St. 
Andrew’s. 
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The rector never married. In the later years of his life 
his home was in the family of Dr. H. W. Reese, “Forrest Hill,” 
near Demopolis. 

Mr. Hanson was thoroughly established in the community 
life of the Canebrake. A ball, or dinner, of importance was not 
thought of without his invitation. When the planters were called 
into meeting to hear political debate, he became an earnest lis¬ 
tener; when the young men prepared for war Mr. Hanson 
mingled with them and their families. 

Mr. Hanson was in attendance at the triennial convention 
of his church in the United States when sudden death overtook 
him in the parlor of Rev. John G. Gholson, then removed to Bal¬ 
timore from St. Michael’s Parish in the Canebrake. 


Henry A. Tayloe 

We have spoken of Mr. John Tayloe of the Mount Airy 
estate and seat on the Rappahanock and of his early founded 
residence, the “Octagon,” at Washington City. This was the 
youngest son, born April 7th, 1818, at the Octagon. The youth 
called on the Secretary of War, John C. Calhoun, to apply for 
appointment to a cadetship at the Government Military School, 
West Point. The Secretary advised the applicant to leave the 
appointment open to a boy who needed Government aid in his 
education; he being a son of a rich father. Thereupon he entered 
the University of Virginia. While he resided in the University 
a rebellion of the students broke out, in the latter years of Mr. 
Jefferson’s life. He came to meet the students to address them, 
weeping in his sincere sorrow at the event. 

Mr. Tayloe began life as-a farmer in Maryland. There he 
followed the example of his father, so distinguished in the high 
pleasure of horse racing. His stable sometimes encountered 
those of President Jackson. The President always addressed 
him as “Henry” because of the bond between them of love of 
the race horse. He would ride his own horse for the race and 
his method of riding greatly pleased the President. The Presi¬ 
dent nevertheless was bitter against the politics of his father, 
a Hamiltonian, Henry Tayloe. 
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Mr. Tayloe lived with his parents at the Octogan and on 
his farm until 1834, when he came to the Canebrake to reside 
as the agent of his four brothers, investors in plantations and 
to invest also on his own account. He brought many negroes 
from the Virginia and Maryland farms. He bought a number of 
plantations, Oakland near Uniontown, “Woodville” it was then, 
Faunsdale, Walnut Grove, Windsor and perhaps others. Wind¬ 
sor was for his brother, Benjamin Ogle who lived in Washington. 
After the payments had been completed, it proved the titles 
were defective and the sum had to be repaid. At Walnut Grove 
he built a frame residence of eight rooms, one of the first homes 
of so pretentious forms in that country. In all that time, he 
remained a bachelor. He at once brought racers from the Vir¬ 
ginia and Maryland stables of his brothers and his own. A mile 
track was laid off near Prairieville for training uses. His horses 
were entered at the Greensboro track, at Livingston, at Mont¬ 
gomery, at Columbus, Ga., Mobile and New Orleans. His brother 
William, heir to Mount Airy, sent fourteen racers to him at one 
consignment, all by wagon road, among them was “Robin Hood,” 
brother of the great “Boston.” From his stable went to the 
Metarie course, New Orleans, the renowned “Black Maria.” 
There she entered one of four upon a four mile heat race. Black 
Maria and two others had each won one heat of four miles. One 
of the three winners of the heat must win the fourth heat to 
claim the stake. Black Maria won the deciding fourth heat, 
the same afternoon, making sixteen miles. She won the six¬ 
teenth mile in 2:08 minutes. On Mr. Tayloe’s table was hab¬ 
itually used rich silver plate, as long as he lived, won by his 
mare “Zelina” on the Metarie course. He became bankrupt. 
His brothers restored his fortune. He lived in comfort on his 
plantation, “New Hope,” past his ninetieth year. 

He married Miss Jemison and was the father of four daugh¬ 
ters, all married, and a son of distinction in the Alabama ju¬ 
diciary and otherwise. 

For many years Mr. Tayloe was Secretary of the Alabama 
Diocesan Episcopal Convention. He was appointed to canvass 
the State to build up a Bishop's Fund. With energy, he suc- 
2eeded. By his final report he presented an expense account 
of $69.70 in full. 
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Mr .and Mrs. Tayloe were the parents of four daughters 
Miss Anne married R. L. Maupin who was a distinguished Con¬ 
federate soldier, the Adjutant General of the Missouri Brigade, 
later Probate Judge of Marengo County; Miss Virginia who 
married_of New Orleans ; Miss Narcissa who mar¬ 

ried a son of Mr. Alfred Hatch, already named. The youngest 
daughter married Mr. Shivers of Marion, Perry County. The 
son, once Chancellor of Alabama, William H———. 
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CHAPTER VI 
John McRae 

This master of the “Athol” plantation held the most beau¬ 
tiful estate in the Parish. His home was the seat of a prodigal 
hospitality whose fame was as broad as the land. He was the 
first Captain in order of the Canebrake Legion, cavalry organ¬ 
ized in 1835 by charter granted by the Legislature. 

John McRae was third in generation from the Duke of 
Athol, Scotland. His father, a younger son of the Duke, came 
to Petersburg, Va., where this son and a brother, Alexander, 
were born. Both came to Areola in the early French grant. 
John McRae married there Miss Marie Josephine, daughter of 
the Secretary of the Tombeckbe Association, Frederick Ravesies, 
a handsome maiden of 17 years. 

The Messrs. McRae brought many negroes. John took the 
management of the cotton plantation. 

Fortune favored “Athol.”' All through the cotton States in 
the decades 1820-30, the silk making business excited the plant¬ 
ers. The demand for the cultivation of the mulberry orchard 
was insatiable. Mr. John McRae reaped wealth from a mulberry 
orchard for the general market. 

A numerous children grew up to Mr. and Mrs. John McRae. 
Miss Victoria married Turner Saunders, Miss Adele married 
Isaiah DuBose, Miss Josephine married Collier Ruffin, Miss 
Pauline married K. C. DuBose, Jr., Miss Eloise married Thomas 
Poole while her twin sister, Miss Corraine, married Robert Poole. 
A son, J. S., married a lady of Aberdeen, Miss., Henry married 
his cousin, Miss Ravesies, Frederick did not marry. 


Major John William Tayloe 

This was one of the young cotton planters of the Canebrake 
in the 1850-60 decade, perhaps the most notable. He had a 
large plantation, Walnut Grove, and many negroes. He married 
early, Miss Lucie Randolph of the “Oakleigh” plantation, near 
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Greensboro, who had brought with her an equal number of 
negroes. 

Mr. Tayloe was the eldest son of Mr. George P. Tayloe, and 
was born on the “Cloverdale” farm in Betetort County, Virginia, 
in 1831. He was educated in Washington City schools and finally 
in the Virginia Military Institute at Lexington. He developed 
the martial spirit there. He was a notable bugler. As a youth 
he was well known as a daring horseman, seeking to bridle the 
unbroken colts on his father's farm. His youthful aspiration 
was to enter the United States Navy. Probably his sympathy 
was excited by contact with the elegant gentlemen, officers of 
the Navy who met at the “Octagon” at Washington, the home 
of his grandmother, Mrs. John Tayloe, where he lived for a 
time. His father dissuaded him, so he settled on the Walnut 
Grove plantation, with a young wife. His home became quickly 
a society centre. The dinners and balls given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Tayloe were many. They had an annual summer “laying-by- 
crop” dinner. The planters all around were invited to come, 
that is about August 1st. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tayloe were the parents of one child, a daugh¬ 
ter, Anne Randolph. She grew to a beautiful womanhood, mar¬ 
ried to Dr. Albert T. Henley, a young physician. To them sons 
were born. 


When Alabama began to prepare the military resources of 
the State, by the Legislature of 1859-60, warned by the deep 
roots the John Brown's Harper's Ferry attempted servile in¬ 
surrection took in the States of the North, Mr. Tayloe promptly 
enlisted his sympathies in the movement. He sent out invitation 
to the community to meet at the offices of Messrs. W. W. Dug- 
gar, lawyer, and Dr. R. H. Duggar, physician, to consider the 
reorganizing of the Canebraker Legion Cavalry, that had been 
chartered by the Legislature in 1835, in response to the slave 
insurrection fomented by the Abolition societies of New England 
and old England. Men of military age generally answered the 
invitation to assemble. Then and there the Canebrake Legion 
Cavalry was reorganized. The general sentiment was favorable 
to Mr. J. W. Tayloe for Captain. Mr. Simeon Wheeler, however, 
was proposed but on taking the ballot Mr. Tayloe was elected 
with insignificant opposition. Mr. Wheeler was a Northern 
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man, a cotton planter who had come into possession by marriage 
of the plantation that had been settled by Mr. John R. Robert¬ 
son, as we have said. A full corps of commissioned and non¬ 
commissioned officers were selected, under the law. These were 
as far as here written: John H. Prince, planter, 1st Lieutenant; 
George E. Tayloe, planter, 2d Lieutenant;-— Madison, over¬ 

seer, Bd. Lieutenant. An overseer, R. A. Morgan, was made 
Orderly Sergeant; J. W. DuBose, Quarter Master, and W. W. 
Duggar, Treasurer. The Quarter Master was instructed to 
solicit subscriptions from the community for funds to buy uni¬ 
forms prescribed by the State, blue coat and gray trousers for 
the rank and file, all officers to pay for their own. Also to buy 
equipment for the horses, the same as prescribed by the United 
States army, all officers the same as used by United States 
army officers, to pay for their own. The Captain made requisi¬ 
tion of the State Quarter Master General of sabres and revolver 
army pistols. Subscriptions of $100.00 were generally made. 
In a short time Lieutenant Tayloe was sent to Philadelphia to 
order the uniforms for 80 men and equipments for 80 horses, 
besides for the officers, five commissioned officers. The offi¬ 
cers petitioned Gov. Moore to commission the Quarter Master, 
altho no statute made provision the.Governor sent the commis¬ 
sion, the only instance of the kind in the State. 

The cost price of the uniforms was paid cash. There was a 
credit of $1,500.00 on the horse equipments. The war coming 
on, the debt was left over. In two years after the war Captain 
Tayloe paid it on his own personal account, a total loss to him¬ 
self. The Canebrake Legion was the only Cavalry Company that 
ever entered the Confederate Army fully armed and equipped 
as the United States regulations prescribed. Many personal 
troopers were equipped in the same way belonging to various 
Companies but they were spoils of war. 

The company entered into camp at the Fair Grounds at 
Demopolis in May, after the fall of Fort Sumter. The Confed¬ 
erate Government refused to accept cavalry. Thereupon an in¬ 
fantry company was organized there and then, George E. Tayloe, 
Captain; John H. Prince, 1st Lieutenant; Walter E. Winn, 2d 
Lieutenant; “Doc” Strudwick, 3d Lieutenant; D. M. Taliaffero, 
Orderly Sergeant. This Company went to Virginia, as we have 
said. 
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The Government later offered to receive the cavalry. Cap¬ 
tain Tayloe called upon the remainder of the Company to ren¬ 
dezvous at the old camp ground at the Fair Grounds at Demop- 
olis. A full company assembled. The Company re-dated 
officers: J. W. Tayloe, Captain; Ivey F. Lewis, 1st Lieutenant; 

R. C. Randolph, 2d Lieutenant, and —-Inge, 3rd Lieutenant; 

—-Steele, Orderly Sergeant. 

From the Fair Grounds it was changed to camp at Spring 
Hill, seven miles east. The Company had no tents, nor cooking 
utensils. The community fed the men and the horses. Several 
men brought no horses but were mounted by individual planters. 

In September, 1861, orders to go to Virginia came. Men and 
horses were put on the cars at Uniontown for Selma. There 
the march by wagon road took it to Montgomery. There the 
officers and men were mustered in. There all were entrained 
for Richmond and thence sent to the army under Beauregard 
at Manassas. At Manassas the Company became Company “E”, 
Jeff Davis Legion, commanded by Major Will T. Martin, a lawyer 
at Natchez, Miss., a soldierly man in appearance and a skilful 
officer. He was promoted Brigadier General and ordered to 
report to Gen. Joseph Wheeler in the Army of Tennessee in 
January, 1863. 

Captain Tayloe served on scouting service with his Com¬ 
pany in the winter of 1861-62 on the Potomac. As the army 
was moved under Gen. J. E. Johnston to the Peninsula, to meet 
the enemy, Gen. McClellan, there, he sought transfer to the 
staff of Major Gen. D. H. Hill. There he was made Adjutant 
and Inspector General, promoted to Major. He was active in 
the battle of Seven Pines, May 31st, 1862 and June 1st. He 
was deeply impressed with the loss of the commander, Gen. 
Johnston, at the last hour of^the first day. He made an hon¬ 
orable name for conduct there. He was even more active in 
the “Seven Days” around Richmond. Some of his observations 
and personal experiences come into the dignity and importance 
of history. In the progress of the several days battle, he had 
orders to report to Gen. Stonewall Jackson. He found the Gen¬ 
eral asleep in the night, stretched on a log in the swamp, with a 
sentinel posted with orders not to permit the repose of the 
commander to be disturbed. The General had not recovered 
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strength from the historic Valley Campaign, further taxed by his 
visit of thirty miles by horseback to meet Gen. Lee. He re¬ 
quired sleep in a normal condition. Tayloe, finding he must wait 
to meet the General, he sat at the foot of the stump, nodding. 
Col. T. T. Mareford of the 2d Virginia Cavalry rode up with a 
message to the General, that he was not permitted to deliver. 
The next day, perhaps. Gen. Hill sent Tayloe to enquire why 
an engineer had not repaired a bridge. The staff officer found 
the engineer, with the men under him waiting in the vicinity 
of the broken bridge. In answer to the demand on him, he 
said: “Come with me, Major.” As the two approached the 
relic of the bridge, the enemy’s battery from the other side of 
the stream opened upon them. ‘There, you have my answer,” 
exclaimed the engineer. Tayloe drew his horse behind a large 
standing tree until the firing slacked. Having turned his head 
back to report his eye caught a recumbent man in gray, prone 
on a log, his bridle rein over his arm and a self evidently 
killed by the recent artillery firing. He turned away to gratify 
curiosity. There he found the still sleeping General Stonewall 
Jackson. 

Sometime, late in 1862, Major Tayloe resigned from the 
Army of Northern Virginia, with purpose to apply for service 
under Gen. Earl Van Dorn then in command the Cavalry of 
the Army of Tennessee, headquarters then at Murfreesboro 
under Gen. Bragg. He brought home with letters to Van Dorn 
of the highest character. Gen. Rodes wrote that he was a gen¬ 
tleman and a soldier, in the latter position he was exceptionally 
efficient “in action.” 

Gen. Van Dorn did not live to see the proposed applicant. 
He was assassinated in broad day at his desk in his office in 
Spring Hill by a citizen, who was said to have previous corre¬ 
spondence with the enemy. 

Major Tayloe spent the year 1863 devoted to the manage¬ 
ment of his large plantation, producing corn and pork to the 
Confederate Army, The next year he reported to Col. T. T. 
Manford, his brother-in-law, to take the place of his brother, 
Lomax Tayloe, a young man who fell in battle as Adjutant of 
the 2d Virginia Cavalry. Manford was promoted Brigadier 
of Cavalry and Wade Hampton, commanding the Cavalry of the 
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Army of Northern Virginia. In some like position, Tayloe was 

found at Appomattox. 

A personal reminiscence may be worth preserving here: 
His valet, Jesse, full blood negro, attended him in the army. 
His pleasure was to be the best forager among the officers' 
servants, the best cook in the army and valet who always had a 
laundered fresh shirt collar for his master and kept his bit 
and stirrups “as bright as General Lee's." 

Jesse was a son of the old mama who nursed the children 
of Mr. and Mrs. George P. Tayloe. Major Tayloe and Jesse 
arrived at his father's home, in Roanoke County, Va., on his 
way back home in Alabama, with his parole from Appomattox. 
He had not a dollar current money to proceed on the thousand 
miles horseback, the two. Having heard the tale, the old 
mama came to the rescue. She had saved, other servants about 
the home and laborers on the farm had saved. Now they col¬ 
lected a purse of fractional silver up to $50, to enable the young 
master and Jesse to proceed, mounted. On the way in South 
Carolina they found stores collected by the Confederate army. 


Edward Thornton Tayloe 

Son of Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, owner of the Windsor plan¬ 
tation, but a distinguished citizen of Washington City. 

The son here was a graduate of Princeton College. He was 
born at Washington about the year 1828. His mother was a 
native of Troy, N. Y., a lady of rare accomplishments and in¬ 
telligence. He came to live on the Windsor plantation about 
the year 1852, merely a perfunctory agent of his father. Later 
he came to heir of the Oak Grove plantation, in Perry County, 
which he improved in the best style known. He continued to 
keep home at Windsor while he kept residence also. 

Mr. Tayloe was thoroughly a man of the world. He was 
single until he had well passed forty but was ever temperate. 
When the Cavalry of the Canebrake Legion was started under 
orders for Virginia he provided a fine horse for himself, thor¬ 
oughly equipped, to go with it. The mustering officer at Mont- 
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gomery refused to pass him. He was hardly five feet high, 
weighing 98 pounds, one eye blinded by his attacks of rheuma¬ 
tism, confining him to bed frequently. Seeing his rejection 
from the Company, he sought a substitute. He found a young 
Pole, who would accept his equipped horse as a gift and enlist 
for twelve months, the rule that controlled at that time. I know 
not what became of the substitute in the chances of war but the 
principal eventually did his own fighting and did it to the honor 
of his country and the credit of his name. 

He remounted and equipped himself, mounted his black 
valet William, went to the Army of Northern Virginia and en¬ 
listed as private in Company “E" (Canebrake Legion), Jeff 
Davis Legion in the spring of 1862. His neighbor of Windsor 
plantation and intimate friend, Maj. Ivey F. Lewis, was in 
command. At the outset, he warned Maj. Lewis not to favor 
him in any military duty. Lewis was a good soldier and the 
friendly injunction was not indeed necessary. The chronic rheu¬ 
matism that had blinded one eye and had held its victim in bed 
at times through for years was forgotten in war. One occa¬ 
sion, he laid down at night after a long day's march on a pile 
of dead leaves found in a depression of the surface. Next morn¬ 
ing he awoke to find a stream of rain that had fallen, uncon¬ 
scious to him, now running under him. He was.well mounted 
on a bay mare, that was perfectly groomed by William. William 
foraged on the spare horse and cooked acceptably. 

Orders issued from the Adjutant and Inspector General of 
the Confederate Army publishing an Honor Roll, under date, 
“Richmond, Va., Dec. 10, 1864." On the list appeared, “Private 
E. T. Tayloe, Company E, Fleetwood." He received two sabre 
cuts on the back of his head, that disabled him for service for 
several weeks. 

He was promoted Lieutenant and selected for promotion to 
Captain. In the capacity of Lieutenant, Maj. Gen. M. C. Butler, 
commanding a Division of Cavalry, employed him. Butler was 
transferred with his cavalry from Virginia to the Army of 
Tennessee in North Carolina in February, 1865. The Army of 
Tennessee met Gen. Sherman in North Carolina in March, 1865, 
in several contacts. Gen. Butler took Lieutenant Tayloe to a 
private residence in the town of Fayetteville and the two went 
together in a wide bed at early hour in the night to send their 
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clothes to the washerwoman. The day before Butler and Wheeler 
had fought the invading cavalry under Kilpatrick ten miles west 
of Fayetteville and left it in a bad humor. The two men in bed 
could hear the scrubbing of the clothes out in the back yard. 
The entire furnishings of each man was in the tubs except boots, 
hats and overcoats. At this moment a sentinel rushed into the 
door exclaiming: “The Yankees are in town !” Instantly, Major 
General and Lieutenant, clad in boots, overcoat and hat, the 
clothes in the wash tubs abandoned, mounted in hot haste. Upon 
arrival they found several Confederate officers and soldiers in 
line mounted, prepared to attack the enemy. Hardee was in 
command. Hampton spoke: “General Hardee, this is a mounted 
force; I am commander of Cavalry.” “Certainly, General.” 
Hampton took command; Lieutenant H. C. Reynolds, scout of 
Wheeler’s corps, was in the line. General Butler and Lieutenant 
Tayloe joined the attacking party. Hampton killed two of 
the enemy in that fight. The two men who had been called 
from bed went back for their wet clothes and yet put them on 
wet and rode away. The rheumatic Lieutenant suffered not at all 
but the younger Major General, hardened by four years cavalry 
service, having lost a foot by hostile shot meantime, took croup 
and came near dying from the experience with wet clothes. 

Butler’s cavalry escaped surrender at Appomattox but was 
overtaken with the same fate at Greensboro, on April 26, 1865, 
by Johnston’s terms from Sherman. 

The paroled prisoner in the case here, made his way to 
Richmond, then in the hands of the enemy. He reported to 
the Provost. He requested the privilege of sending a telegram. 
He would call for a remittance of travelling expenses to Wash¬ 
ington City, naming his correspondent as his father. “Sir, are 
you a son of Mr. Benjamin Ogle Tayloe of Washington?” “I am, 
sir.” Instantly the Provost’s purse was thrown upon the pris¬ 
oner’s hand! The ready money for travelling expenses was at 
hand. The proffer so courteously made was rejected, however. 

The telegram sent, brought the travelling money promptly. 
The route led by water to the wharf at Washington. The little 
paroled prisoner in gray jeans jacket, bearing a big revolver 
around his waist walked to the door of his father opposite the 
White House. On the way many soldiers in blue passing to 
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and from the White House scowled. Many seeing him gave sign 
of displeasure. 

His tailor had been forewarned and Sunday came he was 
prepared to go to St. John's (Episcopal) Church. His father 
had been imprisoned by the Secretary of War in Boston harbor, 
Fort Warren, and his pew there had been vacant some time. 
The sexton had escorted Major General Hunter, U.S.A., to a seat 
in that long vacant pew. The paroled Confederate prisoner 
approached the pew door, saw that General Hunter was seated 
within—the only occupant. He had heard credible reports of 
Hunter's raid on the Valley of Virginia—it was terrible. Mr. 
Tayloe laid open the pew door, stood in an attitude not to be 
misunderstood. General Hunter was called upon thus to leave 
his seat. The General, seeing there was room for Mr. Tayloe, 
held his seat undisturbed. Mr. Tayloe turned on his heel and 
before the eyes of the congregation walked from the church and 
General Hunter. 


Richard Henry Lewis 

Mr. Lewis graduated with first honor from the University 
of North Carolina. He went from Edgeworth County. He came 
to the Canebrake, the upper part of Marengo County, now Hale, 
in 1830 with many negroes. He bought two plantations, one 
that became known as “Bleak House," on Prairie Creek, a feeder 
of the Black Warrior, a few miles north of Prairieville; the other 
in the vicinity of Newberne. He was one of the planters who 
navigated Prairie Creek, while in flood, with flat boats laden 
with cotton that was floated into the Black Warrior to meet 
steam boats bound for market at Mobile. 


In 1832 he married in North Carolina Miss Mary Foreman. 
His bride returned with him to the Bleak House plantation. 
A son and later a daughter were born to them at that plantation. 
In 1840 Mrs. Lewis died at Greensboro. Mr. Lewis returned 
to North Carolina carrying his son and daughter. There he con¬ 
tracted a second marriage and from that was born Richard 
Henry Lewis, Jr., who became a distinction of physician there 
but never lived in Alabama. 
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Mr. Lewis conducted his plantations with marked success. 
For the Bleak House place, he employed an overseer, Steed. 
While at the Newberne place he employed an overseer, Robin¬ 
son. The two men remained in the employment of his inherit¬ 
ing children, long after their father died. The Canebrake roads 
in winter season were difficult. Prairie Creek bisected the Bleak 
House plantation and emptied into the Black Warrior river just 
above Areola. The cotton made at the Bleak House plantation, 
in the bad road season, was carried by flat boat to the eastern 
bank of the river to await there the coming of a steam boat for 
Mobile. 

Mr. Lewis, known as “Judge” Lewis, was a man of admir¬ 
able energy and successful cotton planter. 


Major Ivey Foreman Lewis 

Major Lewis, son of Richard Henry Lewis and his wife, 
Mary Foreman, was born in North Carolina in 1833, on a visit 
there of his mother. He came to Bleak House in his infancy 
but following the death of his mother at Greensboro, in 1840, he 
was sent to North Carolina where he continued to live with 
relatives and his father. He graduated from the University of 
North Carolina. I do not know, at this writing, when he came 
to take possession of the Bleak House plantation by inheritance 
but about in 1857, he married Miss Kate Rhodes of Choctaw 
County, living near a favorite summer resort, Bladen Springs, 
at that time by New Orleans and Mobile people of society. She 
had been educated at the academy supported at Raleigh, N. C., 
under the auspices of the Episcopal Diocese there. She was 
recognized in the ball room at the Springs as a brilliant belle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, accompanied by their maiden sister, 
Miss Mary, went to Europe. "They used their opportunity prof¬ 
itably. They gave orders for copies of a considerable number 
of famous paintings in galleries of art on the continent. These 
were hung in the handsome newly built residence on Bleak 
House. 

The touring party returned to New York in the summer 
of 1859, pausing on their way to Alabama at the Virginia 
Springs, Having a beautiful home ready for their reception, 
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the three settled there prepared to engage in the hospitable 
habits of the Canebrake. No hosts proved to be more popular 
or nothing surpassing their elegance and high bred cordiality. 
The splendid imported paintings found under their roof was 
peculiar to them. 

The Bleak House plantation fell by inheritance to Mr. Lewis, 
while the Newberne fell the same way to Miss Mary. She made 
her home with her brother and sister. 

As we have seen, Mr. Lewis became 1st Lieutenant of the 
cavalry of the Canebrake organized to join the Army of Northern 
Virginia. He served in that capacity until promoted by the 
resignation of Captain J. W. Tayloe. 

The first opportunity offered, he engaged in distinction. 
As Captain of Company “E”, Jeff Davis Legion, he rode in 
Stuart’s excursion around McClellan’s invading Peninsula Army. 
He had ridden from home a large bay horse, whose gait was 
well trained for the saddle. He greatly enjoyed the rapid move¬ 
ment of his horse called on, to go at least 36 hours. 

The Jeff Davis Legion became one of the commands that 
gave honor to the cavalry of the honor of Gen. Lee’s army. 
Major Will T. Martin, of Natchez, commanded until he*was pro¬ 
moted Brigadier General and transferred to Wheeler’s corps, 
Army of Tennessee. Major Lewis succeeded Martin until Ap¬ 
pomattox or rather until Johnston’s surrender at Greensboro, 
N. C., April 26, 1865. 

Major Lewis was severely wounded and was at home when 
Johnston surrendered. The Jeff Davis Legion was a part of 
Butler’s Division, that had been transferred to South Carolina 
in February, 1865, to meet the advance there of Gen. Sherman. 
Butler’s Division, reduced to about one thousand men and Wheel¬ 
er’s corps that was about five thousand, were placed under Gen. 
Wade Hampton, promoted to Lieutenant General. Butler and 
Wheeler never operated together, under general orders, but both 
fought in the fight of March 10th, against the enemy’s cavalry 
on the road. There Major Lewis was disabled by a rifle ball 
through the leg, above the knee. This was the wound that car¬ 
ried him home. He left his wounded horse and his negro valet 
on a farm in the neighborhood of the battle field, with his sabre. 
He never recovered possession of either horse or sabre. 
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Lieutenant General W. J. Hardee, C.S.A. 

Genl. Hardee did not belong to the list of Canebrake cotton 
planters, 1819-6 ?, but he occupied a relation to the Canebrake, 
and the planters, later, that in various capacities he became 
endeared to all the people, all ill his reputation to some as 
neighbors. 

He was born in Savannah, Ga., in or about 1817. He attend¬ 
ed school there and was graduated, 1888, from West Point. He 
had a brother, a merchant of mark in Savannah. He was one 
of the citizens of that captured city, by Gen. Sherman, in 1865, 
who was called upon to consider the safety of a large quantity 
of cotton from the torch of the enemy. 

Hardee was a born-soldier. His person was commanding, 
his voice firm, his temper combative. Soldiers of all ranks, 
from private with his musket to the General commanding, relied 
on Hardee. I saw a diary of a private soldier, a graduate of the 
University of Virginia. He spoke of a grand review of Bragg’s 
Confederate Army at Pensacola in the late summer or fall of 
1861. From his place in the line, he was impressed of the martial 
bearing of the General commanding, well mounted, a fine horse¬ 
man. The appearance of Gen. Hardee specially impressed him. 

From West Point Hardee entered the infantry of the army. 
He participated in the Seminole war and later in the war with 
Mexico. In Mexico he won honors and brevet promotion of 
rank. He was made Commandant at West Point, with local 
rank of Colonel. He was detailed by the War Department to 
prepare a text of Tactics United States Army. He went to 
France to prepare the work. Gen. Scott, the commander of the 
army, was the author of the work on tactics then in use by the 
army. Col. Hardee was under orders, to supervise the publica¬ 
tion of his work. A civilian, friend of both soldiers, saw the 
General commanding and the Colonel, both tall figures, meet 
on the parlor floor of the fashionable hotel of Philadelphia. 
“Hardee,” exclaimed the General, “what business brings you 
here?” The short reply was ready: “General, I am here to su¬ 
pervise the publication of my work on Army Tactics.” Scott 
abruptly passed on, without a word more. To the civilian in 
the case Col. Hardee addressed himself: “How long was your 
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call this morning on Miss-?” “Forty-five minutes!” The 

Colonel, an expert beau, corrected him: never prolong a call 
on a young lady, where you hope to leave an impression, longer 
than fifteen minutes. He always kissed the girls when meeting 
and parting. 

When Georgia seceded, January 9th, 1861, Col. Hardee 
promptly resigned from the United States Army, offering his 
sword to the Confederacy. The Provisional ordered that all 
resignations from the United States Army should retain in the 
Confederate army the rank thus abandoned. Col. Hardee, now 
offering service, was commissioned as Colonel and ordered to 
Fort Morgan. His appearance at Pensacola on review, as just 
mentioned, was temporary. From Fort Morgan he was ordered 
to the trans-Mississippi Department. Thence he was ordered to 
a command at Kentucky. Polk, Hardee, and Buckner had com¬ 
mands there, united finally under Gen. A. S. Johnston. 

The battle of Shiloh followed, April 6-7, 1862. The Army 
of the Mississippi, Confederate, was engaged, Hardee leading 
the first line, Bragg the second, and third by Polk, Breckenridge 
with Kentucky Brigade in reserve. Hardee led the line of battle 
to the contact, beginning at about sunrise. He fought success¬ 
fully until about 5 o’clock the same afternoon when orders ar¬ 
rived to withdraw the troops for the night. Hardee received a 
slight wound when the rider’s blood trickled upon the flank of 
“Black Auster,” his horse where it mingled with blood. Gen. 
Basil Duke relates that toward midday when the battle raged 
and the army was somewhat confused, he, then Lieutenant of 
Cavalry, met Hardee on the field. Duke called for orders how 
to fight. Hardee replied: “Go in, and fight all you see,” was 
the curt answer. 

Hardee won the prize of confidence in the army and his 
superiors in this, perhaps the hardest fought of all fields of the 
four years combat. (Gen. Sherman’s report) 

The next battle was Perryville, Ky., on Oct. 8th, following. 
Hardee warned Bragg before the day of the peril of his tactics. 
The Confederate Commander was able to withdraw a smaller 
force from the front of a larger one. 

There were three great battles within ten months. The 
last of the three, Murfreesboro, fought on December 31st, 1862. 
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Hardee opened that day at daylight, on the left flank of Bragg. 
He drove the enemy, Rosecrans, from the start. Polk joined 
his right flank about one hour later. He drove the enemy until 
half the afternoon was passed. His report says, that he needed 
only one Division to have broken Rosecrans into fragments. 
That Division, Stevens's, 10,000 strong, was on the way to the 
field, when President Davis having arrived a few days before, 
ordered it to Mississippi, the President also ordered his com¬ 
mander of the Department, Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, to Missis¬ 
sippi. He would have commanded at Murfreesboro instead of 
Bragg, in the orderly condition of things. Hardee's official Re¬ 
port said his conclusions from personal observation of the all 
day's conflict of the two armies, that man to man, the South¬ 
erner was the most effective fighter. The enemy had the ad¬ 
vantage in field artillery of longer range. For instance, Lieu¬ 
tenant Polk, young son of the Lieutenant General Polk on the 
field, was compelled to withdraw his one piece from position 
because it could not reach the line of the enemy that played upon 
him. 


Gen. Polk, having engaged on Hardee's left, fought glorious¬ 
ly all day and drove Sheridan, that confronted him. 

After Bragg led his army from middle Tennessee into North¬ 
ern Georgia, the Government at Richmond ordered him to Mis¬ 
sissippi, to reorganize the demoralized army of Pemberton, 
capitulated at Vicksburg. Polk fought at Chickamauga but Har¬ 
dee was in Mississippi, Sept. 19-20, when that field was fought. 

Hardee was returned to Bragg in North Georgia. 

Hardee was second in command to Bragg at the disgraceful 
defeat at Missionary Ridge in November, 1863. Bragg applied 
to relief from command. Hardee automatically rose to command. 
President Davis insisted upon him to receive the army, reorgan¬ 
ize it at Dalton, where it had ceased to retreat. Hardee replied, 
that Gen. J. E. Johnston, then in Mississippi without an active 
army, was the man for the place; that he himself was not of 
vision sufficient to take the place. 

Johnston taking command Dec. 28, 1863, Hood and Polk 
ultimately joined him as corps commanders. 
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Sherman was preparing to assault Johnston when Hardee 
hastened off to Marengo County to marry Miss Lewis. 

The collision of Johnston and Sherman opened at Resaca 
on May 13, 14, 15. At the time, friends in the Canebrake under¬ 
stood that Hardee rode each of the pair of bay harness horses 
that Mrs. Hardee had carried with her, as she followed her newly 
made soldier husband to the field and that each had been wound¬ 
ed under him at that fight. 

Senator Jefferson Davis opposed the promotion in the old 
army of Joseph E. Johnston over A. S. Johnston. He succeeded, 
as President of the Confederate States, to reverse their ranks. 
Johnston was a great and devoted soldier to his country and 
to his profession. While at Manassas in September, 1861, he 
addressed an eloquent and complaining letter to the President, 
charging illegality in his reversing the ranks of the two names. 

Johnston recovered from his almost desperate wound at 
Seven Pines May 31st. He led the army to meet Sherman daily 
and nightly to the vicinity of Atlanta, from May 5th to July 
17th. There he was removed by telegram from the War Depart¬ 
ment. Lieutenant General Hood was ordered to take command. 
Hardee declared Hood had not the intellectual capacity or the 
experience (Hardee's Official Report) equal to the command. 
Hood had been selected for the place. Hardee as we see had 
given offense by refusing command at Dalton which Bragg left 
and also by insisting that Johnston was the man. 

Hood took part in much of the bloodiest fighting of the war 
about Atlanta in which he made repeated complaint against 
Hardee. 

* 

Hardee requested to be transferred from Hood's army. 
He was ordered to Charleston from which post Gen. Beauregard, 
long there, was transferred. 

The yellow fever had been imported to Charleston in the 
summer of 1864 and Hardee found it raging there. Mrs. Hardee 
followed him there but he placed her at Summerville, an in¬ 
terior point. He went there by rail every afternoon, returning 
to the city next day. 
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He evacuated Charleston, Fort Sumter so long and success¬ 
fully defended, and the coast when Sherman had flanked the 
position and made it untenable. He joined Johnston in North 
Carolina, He led a cavalry in the last fighting of the Army 
of Tennessee and while he led, his son, a youth of seventeen 
years, fell in the action. 

Hardee was leader in several of the most desperate battles 
of the war. First, he led the van at Shiloh, April 6th, 1862, the 
field Sherman pronounced years after the greatest battle of the 
war; he led at Perryville, Ky., seven months later; he led at 
Murfreesboro three months after Perryville; he was the pivot 
of the Dalton-Atlanta campaign under Johnson May 5-July 17th, 
1864; he commanded at the battle of Atlanta, August 22d, the 
same year, the bloodiest of all the battles of the war, he thought. 
Before then, he had saved Bragg’s army at Missionary Ridge. 

After the surrender of Johnston at Greensboro, North Caro¬ 
lina, April 26, 1865, General and Mrs. Hardee and their daugh¬ 
ters, Misses Anna, Sally and Bessy, came by army ambulance 
drawn by mules, arrived at the plantation near Newberne, then 
Marengo County. Subsequently Miss Anna married Maj. N. R. 
Chambliss of the Confederate army, Miss Sally married Col. T. 
B. Roy, Adjutant General of Hardee’s staff, Miss Bessy mar¬ 
ried Mr. Gage of Birmingham. 

s 

The Hardee family lived in the log cabin of four rooms, 
that had been occupied by the overseer. They were people of 
rare intelligence and social qualities. They entertained many 
neighbors there. Some guests of the day expected to go after 
3 o’clock dinner. The ambulance came to the door, a sharp 
shower of rain fell, the lately freed negro driver took upon him¬ 
self to drive off alone under shelter. The General dispensed 
discipline; seized his collar and shook him soundly. Mrs. Hardee 
had cotton stored on the plantation. The General released some 
of it to the Selma market, at a rich price, perhaps $200.00 the 
bale. There, remembering the predicament President Davis was 
in, confined in Fort Monroe, he caused a goodly part of the 
proceeds to be sent to him anonymously, of course, he chose to 
make the remittance by proxy and anonymously. In that in¬ 
cident lies an interest. Gen. Hood was under deep resentment 
because of alleged military conduct of Hardee in the battle 
of July 20th, near Atlanta, and on August 22d, the great and 
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bloody battle and the later battle at Jonesboro. Naturally Presi¬ 
dent Davis took the side of Hood as against the Hardee, partisans 
of Johnston. Hardee, having been a warm supporter of the 
President regardless of strained relations of Davis and John¬ 
ston, felt cut to the quick at the espoused by the latter of the 
side of Hood. Thus the President, behind bars, probably never 
knew the donor of a certain contribution of cash to his neces¬ 
sities at that time. 

When the season for passenger boats on the rivers feeding 
Mobile came, General and Mrs. Hardee went to the Battle House 
at Mobile. As soon as his name appeared on the register of the 
hotel, the number of officers of the United States Army who 
lived there promptly sent their cards in to him. His first step 
with him to re-enter society was to order a suit from the tailor. 
He had been in army uniform all his manhood. Referring to 
this crisis in his wardrobe, he said “rebel” as he had been and 
so remained, in order to prepare a new suit for his appearance 
at the dinner, where he was expected by his former brother 
army officers of the old army, he selected cadet gray. He hoped 
his guests would not take offence. 

The negro emanctipated population was heavy about New- 
berne. The agents of the Freedman’s Bureau were unfriendly 
to the old planters who lived on their plantations. A public 
meeting was convened at Newberne to which Gen. Hardee was 
invited to consider the security of the community. He went and 
was called on to lead the action determined upon, if any. He 
declined to lead but he would follow in the course of his neigh¬ 
bors who, as he said, stood “above an earthquake.” 

.A cotton plantation, with free negro labor enfranchised and 
unsettled by carpet-bag politicians in control of the polls, did 
not invite Gen. Hardee to enterprise. While living there he was 
elected President of the Selma & Meridian Railroad. A meet¬ 
ing of the Directory assembled at Demopolis. One of the oldest 
in service on the Board and perhaps the most influential left 
his seat, in deliberation, precipitately to speak with a visitor 
at the door. The President presiding, shocked at the rudeness 
of Mr. J. W. L., spoke sharply: “Gentlemen, we suspend our 
proceedings until Mr. L-- finds it convenient to return to 

the Board.” 
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Less than a year passed on the plantation, General and 
Mrs. Hardee engaged the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Gains Whit¬ 
field at Demopolis, and there they lived. By January 1st, 1867, 
they occupied one of the best homes in Selma, with their daugh¬ 
ters. The General engaged in the warehouse business. He be¬ 
came active in the affairs of the municipality. He led a dele¬ 
gation, of which Gen. John T. Morgan was the principal, to New 
Orleans to promote Major Richard M. Robertson’s Selma & New 
Orleans railroad—the Mazattan, Mex, & New York line. Mor¬ 
gan was heard to exclaim: “Hardee was the wisest man I ever 
knew.” He was an accomplished gentleman of the world; Mrs. 
Hardee was a brilliant conversationalist. Their home at Selma 
was the centre of the polite society of middle Alabama. In those 
years of political unrest, Hardee pacified conflicting factions 
by dinners or other occasions of council at his table. 

Gen. Hardee about 1872 became afflicted with cancerous 
symptoms of the stomach. He went to Florida and walking 
through an orange orchard he found the juice of that fruit 
improved his health. 

In the early summer, 1873, accompanied by Mrs. Hardee, 
he went to the mountains of Virginia. In the fall months he 
turned his course homeward. As his train journeyed, Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston going that way, entered his car. Finding 
him prostrate and emaciated, he felt deeply the spectacle; the 
dashing soldier overcome. Johnston threw himself on the re¬ 
cumbent figure to embrace it. It was a reverent scene. Arrived 
at Wytheville, it was found the patient too feeble to continue 
the travel. November 6, 1873, he breathed his last. 

The body was at once carried on to Selma for sepulture. No 
such a funeral was ever known to that town, before or since. 
William R. King is buried there, John Tyler Morgan is buried 
there and Edmond Winston Rettus, but the greatest public dem¬ 
onstration known at a funeral in Alabama was that in honor of 
General Hardee. 

The gentle, child-wife pined and soon died of a broken heart! 
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CHAPTER VII 
Miss Mary Foreman Lewis 

Daughter and only daughter, one of the two children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Henry Lewis of Bleak House, born in 1838. 

As we have seen, she was heir of the plantation and negroes 
near Newberne but she lived in her maidenhood in the family 
of her brother at Bleak House. My recollection is, Miss Mary 
was at school in France when her brother married. The brother 
and bride joined her then for a tour and returned together home. 

Miss Mary lived at Bleak House, entering the society of 
the Canebrake with zeal. She became notable in sympathy with 
the cause of the Southern Confederacy. When the Infantry 
Company of the Canebrake Legion, Capt. Geo. E. Tayloe, pre¬ 
pared to march to Virginia, May, 1861, she ordered a banner of 
silk on which was painted a female figure, prepared in Mobile, 
for presentation to it. It was presented in proper formalities, 
the Captain responding with soldierly sentiment. 

Lieutenant General W. J. Hardee, a widower with four 
children, the youngest nearly grown, arrived at Demopolis on 
duty in September, 1863, following the fall of the Confederate 
post Vicksburg. Miss Mary visited the camp. There she won 
the heart of the Lieutenant General commanding. He took her 
on horseback to see the troops. He was tall, lithe, handsome, 
short hair and moustache white, 48 years of age; she was 26, 
slight of figure, graceful as a gazelle, black heavy hair, large, 
soft expressive brown eyes. 

Gen. Hardee engaged to marry Miss Mary Lewis. The 
wedding was appointed for February, 1864. He was second in 
command under J. E. Johnston, Army of Tennessee, confronting 
Sherman at Dalton, Ga., a perilous situation. 

In January the bride elect took a boat for Mobile to search 
the trade-forsaken dry goods shelves for a trousseau. The boat 
began the return trip to Demopolis, destined never to complete 
it. In the darkness of night it struck a snag, not far from the 
land about half way its voyage; a number of passengers aboard; 
two ladies, Miss Lewis and Miss Shallerfield of Sumter County 
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with her negro maid. The boat filled rapidly. Mr. Nathan B. 
Whitfield, Jr., of Demopolis, a young gentleman, rescued Miss 
Shallerfield, saving her and also her maid to dry land. The 
mate of the boat swam into the cabin, lifted Miss Lewis through 
a skylight and carried her to dry land. The boat settled to the 
bottom. A fire was built on the bank for the wet rescued pas¬ 
sengers, to await the coming of the next boat. Promptly Miss 
Lewis sent a present to the gallant mate, a handsome gold watch 
and chain ordered from Mobile. 

The wedding came off at Bleak House on a dark, rainy 
evening in February. The bridegroom brought with him Major 
General Patrick Cleburne, the Irishman. Rev. Hanson with 
white hair performed the ceremony. The house was packed 
with fine company. Brig. Gen. Z. C. Deas was there and Mrs. 
Deas. Before the evening closed, Gen. Cleburne was engaged, 
on first sight, to marry Miss Susan Tarleton of Mobile. On 
November 30th, following the great battle of Franklin, Tenn., 
was fought where Cleburne fell, yet unmarried. The other sister 
present, Miss Grace Tarleton, before the evening closed, engaged 
to marry Dr. George Goldthwaite of Mobile; Mr. Tarleton, broth¬ 
er of the Misses Susan and Grace, engaged to Miss Sallie Light- 
foot. The bridegroom hastened back to his command the next 
day against which the enemy was pressing at Dalton. Major 
Lewis, in command of the Jeff Davis Legion, Army of Northern 
Virginia, came to the wedding. 


John Royal Robertson 

Mr. Robertson came to St. Andrew’s Parish in 1828 from 
his native place, Notteway County, Virginia, a fellow county 
man of Captain Reuben Vaughan. He was a typical pioneer, 
inasmuch as he had received a classical education and brought 
with him many negroes. He settled a plantation two miles 
perhaps south of St. Andrew Church. 

He had heard in Virginia from his uncle, John D. Royal, 
from the Canebrake and was impressed with the report. Mr. 
Royal came directly from his own plantation on the Black War¬ 
rior river known thereafter as “Port Royal.” Two maiden sis¬ 
ters of Mr. Robertson had come with their uncle, Mr. Royal. 
One of these married Mr. Asa B. Winn, a young Virginia pioneer 
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planter of the Canebrake. The other sister married Mr. Robert 
Macon, for whom the post office “Macon” at Prairieville was 
named. 

Mr. Robertson married in Virginia a maiden of the promi¬ 
nent Cocke family and brought her to the Canebrake plantation. 
He was a notably successful cotton planter. An experience is 
cited: The virgin soil grew rank weed in the wet season, un¬ 
favorable to the production of the cotton fruit. Mr. Robertson 
discovered the excess of weed in his cotton crop and promptly 
devised an original remedy. He ordered his blacksmith on his 
plantation to make long iron knife blades to be bolted to the 
ordinary stocks in lieu of the sweeps, used in the cultivation 
of the cotton. For every mule he provided an improvised knife. 
Orders to the plowman to cut deep close to the growing cotton, 
then four feet high, cutting the network of roots on one side. 
The rich foliage wiltered as the cutting of roots passed. The 
rain of the afternoon or the dew of the night overcame the 
wiltering. Watching the process carefully as the daily rains 
continued, the planter gave orders to the plowman to reverse 
the course and cut the roots on the other side of the row. The 
result of the remedy was phenominal. Mr. Robertson made 
the only full crop of cotton known in the Parish. 

Disappointment later overtook this enterprising cotton 
planter. He lost his property. Mr. Cox of Virginia bought 
plantation and negroes. Mr. Robertson continued to reside on 
the place with his interesting family. He received a salary for 
the management of the property which was wisely left entirely 
to him. 

The children of Mr. and Mrs. Robertson were: 

Richard M.—Who married in Selma. 

Elizabeth—Who married Dr. Groves of Selma. 

-Who married T. M. Cunningham of Selma. 

John R., Jr.—Not married. 

Asa B, Winn 

Mr. Winn, from Virginia, bought the plantation near what 
is now known as “Alfalfa” station, changed from Van Dorn, 
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on the railroad, opened by Mr. Frederick Ravesies, the agent, 
next owned by Mr. Foy who married Miss Victoria Davide. It 
is now a hay and live stock farm of distinction. His wife was 
a sister of Mr. John R. Robertson, the pioneer, as we have seen. 

The children of Mr. and Mrs. Winn were: 

Julia—Married Dr. Henry Winston Reese. 

Walter E.—Married Miss Willie Glover Griffin. 

Henry J.—Married Miss Eliza Ellerbe, a second marriage. 

Mrs. Reese was a leader of the elegant Canebrake society. 

Simeon Wheeler 

The fine plantation that was cleared from the forest by Mr. 
John R. Robertson and the negroes he carried there, notwith¬ 
standing his tact and energy in the administration fell to the 
victim of “Flush Times.” He lost all. Mr. Robertson, as we 
have seen, was of the distinguished Cox family in Virginia. 
Mr. Cox of Virginia purchased the whole property and retained 
Mr. Robertson on salary in the management. Mr. Cox never 
came to the place, that I ever heard of. 

The wife of Mr. Cox, the purchaser, in her widowhood mar¬ 
ried Mr. Simeon Wheeler, a Northern man. With that of cir¬ 
cumstances, Mr. Robertson and his family moved to a home near 
Demopolis. 

When the Canebrake Legiotf Cavalry was being reorganized 
in December, 1860, Mr. Wheeler offered himself for election as 
Captain in opposition to Mr. John William Tayloe. It was said 
in public that Mr. Wheeler was a West Point man while Tayloe 
was only from the Virginia Military Institute. Wheeler owned 
a plantation in his own right in this Parish but lived in De¬ 
mopolis. Tayloe defeated him. Wheeler never entered the war. 
In 1862 he was killed on the street of Demopolis by one Pearson 
Glover. 


James Manning 

Mr. Manning owned the large and valuable plantation lying 
on either side of the Greensboro and Dayton road at Prairieville. 
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His imposing residence was “HawthorneHe sold Hawthorne 
with several hundred acres of land to Dr. James D. Browder, 
and the remainder to Mr. John Collins. He had an interesting 
family. Two of his daughters, the only members of children 
who were grown, were well known. One of his daughters mar¬ 
ried Mr. W. W. Harder, who was in mercantile business. He 
became Captain in the 43d Alabama Regiment Infantry, of 
Grade's Brigade, C. S. A. He moved off with his family. 


James Daniel Browder, M.D. 

Here we find the ideal Canebrake physician; a cotton plant¬ 
er, a gentleman of culture and hospitable mind, strong in body, 
able to keep the saddle twenty hours of twenty-four when called 
on, always hopeful, “the man" at the dinner table. In tempera¬ 
ment, the model family physician. 

In 1842 Mr. Browder set out from Dinwiddie County, where 
he was born, to become tutor in the family of his kinsman, 
Mr. R. V. Montague of the Richland plantation. He rode his 
horse the thousand miles to reach his destination. The two 
years salary enabled him to enter upon the study of medicine. 
He rode the one thuosand miles back home. He matriculated at 
the University of Virginia. Having passed one year there, he 
was graduated from the Jefferson Medical College at Philadel¬ 
phia. Before leaving Philadelphia he married Miss Marie 
Juliette, daughter of the Mr. John Chapron who we have seen 
a settler on the French reservation of St. Andrew Parish, 

Dr. and Mrs. Browder, so lately married, took the river 
route of travel to the new South West; by way of Pittsburgh, 
down the Ohio, down the Mississippi, along the Gulf Coast, up 
the Tombigbee to Demopolis. 

The plantation doctor was not specialist. He would am¬ 
putate a leg or extract a tooth; he would preside as midwife or 
prescribe for dyspepsia. Dr. Browder lived at Prairieville and 
practiced medicine for ten to fifteen miles on the plantations 
around him. The master and his family and the humblest slave 
received the same professional attention from him. His saddle 
bags carried the materia medica he knew. He charged a dollar 
a mile travelled going, charged for the drug prescribed, charged 
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for the attention. His income came to about $12,000 to $15,000 
a year. He never sued for a bill before the courts, and never 
lost one by failure to collect. March 1st, every year he sent his 
negro servant out with his bills itemized and receipted. The 
messenger brought back a sight draft on the cotton factor in 
Mobile for the amount the bill called for. 

Dr. Browder prospered. He purchased a plantation and 
negroes near Prairieville from his professional fees. He re¬ 
marked to this writer that his professional fees amounted an¬ 
nually to $12,000 to $15,CO'); that he had never been called to 
do charity practice; that he had never lost a bill of fees; that 
he had never carried a bill for fees into court. 

The children of Dr. Browder and his wife, Marie Juliet 
Chapron, were: 

Emelie Catherine—Unmarried. 

Jane Montague—Married Dr. Charles Whelan. 

James Chapron—Married Annie B. Garber. 

Adelaide Forge—Married B. L. Garber. 

Marie Louise—Married Thomas Levin Powell. 

William Marie—Unmarried. 

Two infants not here named died. 

Robert A. Morgan 

This man was known as “King of Overseers.” He was six 
feet high and of weight in proportion. He came to the “Elm¬ 
wood” plantation of Mr. George P. Tayloe a young man from 
Virginia. From Elmwood h£ was transferred to the “Windsor” 
plantation of Mr. Benj. Ogle Tayloe, a non-resident, about 1843. 
He was a man of limited education and strong will and clear 
judgement. He remained in practical absolute control of Wind¬ 
sor, one of the largest and most prosperous plantations of the 
Canebrake, twenty-six years. The owner of the large number of 
negroes there and the valuable other property, never saw it for 
twice in his whole lifetime and then only superficiously. Mor¬ 
gan was arbitrary and dictatory in the agriculture. His em- 
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ployer at Washington required constant information of the health 
and increase of the negroes, of the method of housing, feeding 
and clothing. He required the crop of corn should be sufficient 
to make bread for the negroes and pork. He felt management 
of the negroes and system of crop production ^should be left 
to the overseer. The result was, the management of Windsor 
negroes was known through all the Canebrake was severe but 
firm. Morgan held that a well fed, well housed and well clothed 
negro, in perfect health, could not be forced beyond of his stay¬ 
ing capacity in labor on the light land of the Canebrake. For 
instance, when he overheard a remark that some negroes at labor 
“chopping cotton,” hoe work, on a neighboring plantation were 
so fatigued at the end of the day they laid on the ground, fell 
asleep and were found there next morning at daylight, Morgan 
declared they laid on the ground all night because they had 
nothing to eat at home; if the good supper awaited them, no 
sound negro could be made too tired to walk to it, from hoe 
work. It was remarkable, the speed and expeditious to which 
the Windsor negroes drove themselves. I once asked Dr. J. D. 
Browder, the physician who practiced on the plantation, if the 
women bred freely under such circumstances. He replied in 
the affirmative. This overseer certainly had the unbounded 
confidence of the negroes under him. 

He lived in comfort and reared a family of children on the 
place. He had all the domestic servants, cook, washwoman, 
etc., he and his family desired. He had illimited usi of garden 
vegetables, the meats and poultry and milk and:: butter that 
he could raise free of cost on the place. He had unrestricted 
use of corn meal free and made his own flour free from wheat 
grown on the place. His salary in cash was $1200.00 a year. 
Indeed he and his family had use for the land and labor, the 
teams, etc., free. He saved money, loaned cash and bought ne¬ 
groes. 

After five years about experimenting with the emancipated 
negro as labor producing cotton and corn on Windsor he con¬ 
fessed a failure. He could not manage the labor. He went off 
to himself on a smaller scale, but did not succeed. He was 
elected to the Legislature. He was one of the three members 
elect who was arrested by the army officers in 1872, for political 
reason. There was no advantage to the country or to himself 
in sending him to the Legislature. He had no influence there, 
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he could not debate nor prepare a bill. But, as it was the turn 
of politics expelled him from his seat without opportunity. 


Thomas S. Gholson 

This was one of the non-resident cotton planters of St, 
Andrew’s Parish. He owned a singularly fertile plantation of 
perhaps 540 acres here and another on the Dayton road, of 
perhaps 1,140 acres. A fat man named Pollard lived on the 
former place but made weekly or oftener visits to the latter, 
Late in the 1850-60 decade he sold the Dayton road place, 
bought a tract in Mississippi in the great valley. There he re¬ 
moved the negroes from that place to the other. He carried to 
Mississippi a man named Young, then and for a long time over¬ 
seer of Col. Isaac Croom (of whom we shall speak). I suppose 
Judge Gholson’s negroes were from Virginia. At any rate, the 
negroes on Mississippi swamp plantation, generally in large num¬ 
bers, managed by salaried overseers, failed to advance in mental 
and moral qualities as the plantation negroes of the Canebrake 
under more favorable circumstances. We have an illustration. 
Overseer Young was more than ordinary of that class in 
the courtesies of life, nevertheless one of the young negro men 
under him had a grievance personal to him. He absented him¬ 
self from labor and abandoned the known walks that should 
have held him. In a word the “fellow” became “a run-away 
negro.” That meant that the recreant by day hid himself in 
the cane, to come in by night to eat and sleep. Sunday afternoon 
Judge Gholson requested the overseer to walk with him, to 
view a new ditch cut through the cane. Without notice or sus¬ 
picion, Young fell dead from the gun shot of the run-away. 
Many Canebrake overseers sought the better salaries of Missis¬ 
sippi swamp plantation, often to die of the summer fevers. Good 
overseers there brought more in salary than the Governor or 
Chief Justice of Alabama. 

Thomas S. Gholson was a Circuit Judge in Virginia at one 
time, later the leader of the law firm Gholson, Jones & Gholson 
of Petersburg. He was a gentleman of courtly manners. He 
had a son-in-law, Norman Walker of Richmond, Va. Walker 
was Confederate commercial agent in England when the Con¬ 
federacy collapsed. He called the Judge over there and they 
formed some sort of business. It did not continue long, however. 
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Judge Gholson was on a visit of his St. Andrew’s plantation 
when the Confederacy fell. He volunteered certain counsels for 
the conquered people whose misfortune greatly afflicted him. 


Minor W. Gracey 

This gentleman was the owner of the “Waldwic” planta¬ 
tion, two miles south of St. Andrew’s Church. He owned also 
a plantation in the “Flat Woods,” the distinct territory in the 
southeastern part of Marengo County, some fifteen miles dis¬ 
tant from Waldwic. He was a gentleman of handsome person, 
prematurely white hair, smooth shaven face. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gracey resided at Waldwic, without children. She was a young 
widow, Patterson, when he married her. Her maiden name was 
Mourning Smith from the up-country of South Carolina. Mr. 
Gracey was also from South Carolina. He had a brother, a 
large merchant in Columbia. 

Waldwic was a centre of Canebrake society. The estate 
was admirably kept. Mrs. Gracey was notable as housewife. 
Her saddle horse was hitched at the back door every morning, 
after breakfast, for her tour of the back premises. Dairy cattle 
was kept on the place primarily for domestic convenience but 
as the yield surpassed home consumption butter was shipped to 
the cotton factor in Mobile for sale, so the neighbors said. The 
practice was known as peculiar to Mrs. Gracey. 

The yellow fever mosquitoes travelled on the steamboats 
from Mobile to Demopolis. At Demopolis the disease broke 
out in the great epidemic of 1853. Mr. Gracey visited Demopolis 
for a day. He lingered late in the afternoon and was inocu¬ 
lated by the mosquito. He died at home of the fever. It was 
many years later than science taught the source of his infec¬ 
tion, the mosquito. 


Willis P. Bocock 

This Virginian, while Attorney General of his State, met 
Mrs. Gracey, a widow, at the White Sulphur Springs of Virginia. 
In December, 1856, they were married at Waldwic. The wed- 
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ding party was brilliant; the supper elegant. Mrs. Gracey had 
the most gorgeous dinner silver service in the Canebrake. It 
appeared at the supper table on this occasion. 

Waldwic now acquired new fame as a social centre. Mr. 
Bocock was hospitable, intelligent and a fine entertainer. 

Mrs. Bocock organized a “Chess Club” for weekly after¬ 
noon meetings at her parlor. When the day faded into darkness 
the couples at the chess table adjourned to the gardens and 
walks, thence to the feast within, next to the ball room where 
dancing ruled until ten o'clock. Mrs. Bocock was President of 
the “Canebrake Chess Club,” Mrs. John William Tayloe, Mrs. 
Alice G. Duggar, Mrs. Walter E. Winn, Misses Anne Tayloe, 
Eugenia Lyon, Evelyn DuBose, Louise DuBose, were Vice-Presi¬ 
dents, W. W. was Secretary. 

A sister of Mrs. Steele, with her husband, Mr. S. N. Steele, 

and their three daughters, Miss Ida, Sue and -—, lived at 

Waldwic. Mr. Steele was the sole merchant who did business 
at Prairieville. He served the planters well by introducing im¬ 
proved brood cattle and hogs. 

Mr. Bocock owned a farm in one of the valleys of the Alle¬ 
gheny Mountains. He and Mrs. Bocock passed the summers 
there until the war began. He never went into political life in 
Alabama but he was active in the Councils of the Diocese of the 
Episcopal Church. 

James Henry DuBose 

Mr. DuBose came to the, eastern part of Marengo County 
near McKinley, “new ruin,” distinguishing the village from the 
“old ruin” or the “cross roads” three miles away. He came 
from Darlington, S. C., with his family and negroes in 1840. 
He bought 1,800 acres in the fine territory known as the “flat 
woods.” The geological formation of the surface there was 
peculiar. About half of the tract that Mr. DuBose owned was 
fine almost as powder, black, while the other was sand and clay. 

In 1854 he bought the “Richland” plantation in this Parish 
from Mr. R. V. Montague. Mr. Montague was moving his family 
and negroes to the upper part of Louisiana. Mr. Ogle Tayloe 
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of Washington City, purchased the “Meadow Hill” tract from 
Mr. Montague, 240 acres, to annex it to Windsor plantation. 

Mr. DuBose was educated in the classical schools of Dar¬ 
lington and the University of Virginia. He married at an 
early age Miss Harriet Evans Pegues of Cheraw. Her parents 
and several brothers and sisters settled in the western part 
of Dallas County, Alabama, about 1838, opening large planta¬ 
tions near Athens, known by the Post Office, “Liberty Hill.” 
One of her brothers was Christopher Claudius, fell at the battle 
of Gaines Hill, June, 1862, Colonel of the 5th Alabama Infantry; 
her brother, Josiah J., was Colonel of an Alabama Confederate 
Cavalry regiment. By reason of Mrs. DuBose’s relationship, 
her sisters and brothers in Dallas County entered the society 
of the Canebrake; especially Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Ellerbe. 

Mr. and Mrs. DuBose reared a large family of sons and 
daughters. Walter married Miss Matilda L. Johnson of Tus- 
kegee. He was killed in the siege of Petersburg July 27, 1864. 
Isaiah married Miss Adelle Louise McRae of the Athol planta¬ 
tion and died of camp fever before his company left Alabama. 
Evelyn married Lieut. Col. J. W. Bondurant of the artillery 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. Eugenia married Capt. 
Henry A. Ravesies of the 8th Alabama Infantry, Army Northern 
Virginia. Christopher P. of that army never married. Kim¬ 
brough C. of that army married Miss Pauline McRae of the 
Athol plantation. Mr. DuBose lived to be ninety-seven years 
of age without specific disease. He was robbed of the bulk of 
his handsome property by soldiers of the United States after 
the fall of the Confederacy. 

Mention 

Judge Ormond, Mr. Smaw of Greensboro, Mr. McFadden, 
Mr. Johnson owned plantations for which Macon was the post 
office. Messrs. Edwin A. Glover, Edmond Prince and Dr. 
Lane owned large plantations on the opposite side of the parish, 
that is the southern side. Spring Hill was their post office. 

Coming, in 1865, from Philadelphia was Mr. Charles Haas, 
a young gentleman of most amiable and cultured manners, a 
nephew of Mrs. Josephine McRae. He came for his health and 
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the search was so successful that he never left. He lived at 
“Athol” as long as the mansion remained. It was his happy 
home until fire destroyed it many years after he came. 

Seven of the plantation homes of this parish were destroyed 
by accidental fire after the fire. 

John Collins 

This citizen accumulated wealth in the Canebrake in land 
and negroes from an insignificant beginning. He came to a 
small salaried berth as overseer for Mr. Henry A. Tayloe. He 
came from Virginia, presumed in 1834. On his saving he bought 
a small tract of land and a few negroes. By rigid economy and 
good management he enlarged his possessions that fifteen years 
he had become one of the large planters of the Canebrake and 
of the State. He never had ambition to enter the polite society. 
He never visited the family circles or offered hospitality. He 
lived in a comfortable house that he found on the plantation 
that he bought when it was vacated by the seller. When the 
cultivation of cotton ceased in the war 1861-5 for want of 
market he stored 4'0 bales that remained to him when the 
Confederacy collapsed. The store was worth $80,COO United 
States currency. He had taken no part in the war nor discov¬ 
ered sympathy with the Southern cause. Nevertheless the 
United States Government confiscated the whole of it. His ap¬ 
peals for justice from the Washington authorities, continued 
after his demise by his heirs, born since the war, have not 
been recognized by the Government. 

Mr. Collins gave no offence to his neighbors, who might 
fail to invade his premises. He paid his debts and his taxes, 
and paid the market price for his land and negroes. His last 
will and testament distributed his fortune among twenty-seven 
beneficiaries, kinsfolk, most of them living in Alabama and 
Virginia. He remained unmarried. He belonged to no religious 

or social association. 
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Charles Collins 

This gentleman came into the Canebrake from Virginia, a 
nephew of John Collins, for the purpose of acting as his uncle’s 
agent in the practical management of his • plantations. He had 
a wife and children. He was a gentleman of intelligence and 
public spirit. When the State Military laws of 1859-60 pro¬ 
vided for the organization of population, Mr. Collins promptly 
enlisted in the re-organized Canebrake Legion Cavalry. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ST. JOHN’S-IN-THE-PRAIRIES PARISH 

A community of cotton planters made application for the 
organization of a Parish under the protection of the missionary 
authorities of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Mr. Henry Clin¬ 
ton Robertson from Virginia, owned a considerable acreage on 
the east side of the Black Warrior river, some of which jutted 
eastward. He donated the land for a church building from 
that tract. The first building was of hewn logs, the covering 
of clap boards weighted down. The effect of hot sun upon green 
clap boards was to warp them and so rain and sun came to 
enter freely. A special meeting of the vestry was called to 
consider the failing roof. In the membership was a retired sea¬ 
man. Irritated by the wordy discussion he was forced to hear 
from the floor, he exclaimed: “Gentlemen, let us walk her.” 
She held her own, however, for about twenty years. Meantime 
Rev. John Avery became rector. He, dying, left two daughters, 
maidens. They worked and saved. By the proceeds, they re¬ 
placed the rude building with a neat frame building, of the 
Gothic style of architecture, with stained glass windows. 

Joseph Blodgett Stickney 

Mr. Stickney was born of the best New England stock, at 
Haverhill, six miles from Boston, December 18th, 1780. Sixty- 
five years later one of his sons visited Haverhill from St. John’s- 
in-the-Prairies Parish in quest of relics and traditions of his 
ancestors. He found an old man who had been hostler from 
his grandfather and who still remembered interesting facts of 
his master’s time. 

Joseph Blodgett Stickney in his early manhood came south 
as far as the town of Washington, North Carolina. In his 34th 
year he married a maiden of sixteen years, daughter of General 
Grist, who was a State Senator. That was in the year 1814. 
The bride brought to him her inheritance of negro slaves, a good 
number. News reached him of the French land grant. Now 
advanced beyond the age of forty years and the father of 
children, he resolved to find more profitable use of his slave 
labor than the eastern part of North Carolina invited. He pro- 
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vided a strong saddle horse of sure foot, to carry him over the 
hundreds of miles of forest to see the French land grant. Some 
of the way paths were to be found. A pocket compass would 
be depended upon to guide him his course through much un¬ 
broken wilderness. Cabins of settlers were to offer a night’s 
rest at the day’s ride. He packed saddle bags, ground coffee 
including flint and steel to strike kindling, a tin cup hung on 
top, a heavy blanket strapped to cantel, a long halt for the 
horse feeding upon cane and winter vetches. Friendly or curious 
red men might come across the way with venison or with corn 
for the horse. 

The solitary horseman reached the end of his ride at the 
grant of a French grantee, four miles southwest of Russellville 
or Greensboro. He bought the grant, and prepared it to receive 
his family and negroes. Mounted his horse to return whence 
he had come. He chartered a sea-worthy schooner, at Pamlico 
Sound, to receive his negroes, and movable personal effects to 
be delivered at Mobile. I have sat at the heavy mahogany din¬ 
ing table that came safely on this voyage. 

Having made sure of his land, enough to employ his slave 
labor producing cotton and knotched up log cabins to shelter it, 
with ordinary rude housing for his wife and single child, he 
made the way back to North Carolina, to put the emigration in 
motion, horse-back. He chartered a schooner on Pamlico Sound 
to sail to Mobile with the negroes and the movable household 
effects. A hand corn meal was brought along. I have “crossed 
my legs” under the heavy mahogany dining table brought in 
the same voyage. 


As the schooner spread sail for Mobile, the master piloted 
his family, with' domestic servants prepared in wagons to reach 
the new home many hundreds of miles, through wilds, away. 

The wagon train arrived at its destination before the 
schooner reached its port. Mr. Stickney with his horse met the 
cargo at the wharf. The negroes and the furniture and baggage 
were put upon boat for the landing on the Black Warrior river. 
He mounted for the ride home. He was fortunate in finding 
Gen. Derounettes ready to mount for the same road. So the 
friends rode side by side unmolested by Indians. 
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The friendship between the French soldier and the New 
England cotton planter was formed by the ride. In years later, 
the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Stickney became a fixed habit 
with the soldier. He was wont to relate of his intimacy with 
the Eemperor; how he had learned to hate war; the blood even 
of a chicken beheaded for his breakfast was painful to his eyes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stickney were parents of thirteen children. 
Those who lived to come to Alabama were: 

Frederick Grist—Born in North Carolina. 

Eliza Ann. 

Harriet Jane. 

Charles Lefebore—Married and reared family on the Cane- 
brake settlement. 

William Augustas—A distinguished priest of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and educator, married in middle life to Mrs. 
Louise M. Harrison. 

Margaret Oliva. 

Joseph Bryan. 

Edward Leonidas. 

Thomas Franklin. 

John Cobbs. 

Mary Elizabeth. 

Richard Henry. 

One of the daughters married, as second wife, Dr. Isaiah 
Morgan, a Northern man, a prominent citizen of Selma. It 
proves impracticable to name-the marriage connection in each 
case. All the children were notably industrious, and practicable 
and handsome people. 

Robert Walker Withers, M.D. 

The Withers name appears in the English Colonial history 
of Virginia. Thence this cotton planter of St. John’s-in-the- 
Prairies came. Probably none of his neighbors possessed greater 
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diversity of talent than he; few displayed as much energy as 
he. The beauty of his person, the grace of his demeanor, his 
intelligence of conversation and amiability of temper conspired 
to recommend him to the most refined society. 

King Charles II made a land grant on the Potomac to a 
Withers, the first recorded in the history of Virginia coloniza¬ 
tion. This grantee, however, never took possession in person. 
He remained in England. In the next century, in 1748, William 
Withers arrived from England. He came to claim the estate, 
“Chotaux,” his inheritance from John Withers, of Stafford 
County, who had died, in 1698. This William Withers came to 

be Secretary to royal Governor, Dinwiddie. 

\ 

The stock proved prolific in Virginia and influential in 
different functions of public service and society. But earlier, 
in England, George Withers (1588-1667) was a notable poet. 
He was a follower of Cromwell and in his zeal sold his estate 
to equip a troop of horse. In the 19th century an Englishman, 
Frederick Clark Withers, came to this country and established 
a high reputation as an architect especially for designs for 
church. 

Jones Mitchell Withers, first cousin of Dr. Withers of this 
Parish, became distinguished in civil office in Alabama, and 
as commander in the army of the Southern Confederacy. Robert 
Enoch Withers was Colonel of a Regiment of Virginia regiment 
of infantry in the Army of Northern Virginia, later Lieutenant 
Governor of his State and Senator in Congress. Later he was 
consul to Hong Kong, China, which he resigned to return to 
Danville, Va. 

Dr. Robert Walker Withers was a son of Thomas Withers. 
His mother was Miss Walker of Dinwiddie County, Va. Hunts¬ 
ville was a rendezvous of young men from the southern Atlantic 
States in the early days of Alabama, Dr. Withers among them. 
Another Virginian who came there, at the same time, was a 
young physician, Charles Lucas. These two rode their horses 
southward together. Withers drew rein at Greensboro; Lucas 
pursued his course further to Montgomery. After inspecting 
the locality, he fixed upon Mount Meigs, twelve miles to the east¬ 
ward, as his permanent home and field of professional labor, a 
community of cotton planters. This was about 1822, 
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Lucas soon attained a practice that ultimately promoted 
him a cotton planter of the first class. His social instincts were 
predominant. He never married but his home was spacious and 
luxurious. He owned a race track, in front of his door, where 
the great stables that had appeared at Charleston, Columbus, Ga,, 
were on the road to Mobile and New Orleans rested and exer¬ 
cised. Often he entertained the fashion of Montgomery, ladies 
and gentlemen for visits of days and nights. His table was 
bounteous and elegant. The world-wide famous surgeon, James. 
Marion Sims, was for a while a copartner in the practice of 
medicine with Dr. Charles Lucas. 

Dr. Withers was twenty-five years of age when he arrived 
at Greensboro. He had graduated from Yale, in 1817. Two 
years later he graduated in medicine from the University of 
Pennsylvania. Thereupon he practiced his profession, for a 
while, at Greenville, Va., but dropped it upon locating in this 
Parish. Arriving here, he purchased the grant of the Bona- 
partist Frenage, that laid, as it is believed on the east bank of 
the Black Warrior. Frenage desired to return to live in Phila¬ 
delphia. His argument to Withers to buy was that the Bona- 
partist grants were better investment than the Government lands 
offered in the Valley of the Tennessee. He quoted the prices of 
plantation negroes, here and there. Sixteen in the French grant 
brought as great a sum as twenty-five would bring at Huntsville. 

Frenage had prospered, a rare example among the Bona- 
partist colonizers of the Canebrake. He developed the trade in¬ 
stinct. He pointed to the cotton commerce with Mobile, that 
already engaged five steamboats on the Black Warrior. Withers 
bought Frenage’s land, 480 acres, 80 acres of which the seller 
had already deadened the standing trees upon. The original 
allotee was under compact with the United States. Thus Withers 
entered upon a corresponding obligation to Frenage. He was 
to deaden 80 acres more; he was to plant four hundred grape 
vines and four olive trees. He was to build a double log cabin 
for human occupancy. These things done, and Withers having 
paid $8.00 the acre for the tract, that had cost Frenage $2.00 
purchase money, Frenage made his last will and testament irre¬ 
vocable, conveying the land to Withers. The parties to the 
transaction became intimate personal friends, maintaing epis¬ 
tolary correspondence through twenty-five years. Frenage told 
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of his beneficiary, the endowment of St. Joseph's Hospital in 
Philadelphia. 

About 1832 Dr. Withers married his first cousin, Miss Mary 
Dorothy, daughter of his uncle, John Withers of Huntsville. 
He entered upon the full tide of his high enterprise. He did 
not seek to increase his property in negroes substantially but 
did his acreage in Canebrake land, in pine lands in Mississippi 
and prairies of Texas. His purchase in the Canebrake laid 
between “Retreat” westward to the bank of the Black Warrior. 
The cotton plantation laid in that later tract. The “Retreat” 
tract was devoted largely to live stock. He owned and entered 
upon the track the running mare “Alice Gray.” He bred colts 
from the famous Chateaux Margaux and Sovereign, imported 
from the English course at great cost. The running track 
was then in its glory in America, North and South, and no 
Southerner was more enthusiastic in the past time than Dr. 
Withers. However, he brought to his stable one of the first— 
if not the very first—Morgan stock horse brought to Alabama 
from New England. 

He introduced artesian wells, among the first seen in Ala¬ 
bama, and mills to be run by power moved by the water of those 
wells. Near the mills located on the bank of the Black Warrior, 
he built “Millwood,” a highly improved family residence. His 
hospitality became famous even beyond the bounds of the Cane¬ 
brake. 

The mills, three—grist mill, flour mill and saw mill—were 
fed by water power. The water was from seven artesian wells. 
The following narrative was published by a grandson of Dr. 
Withers, Mr. William Pickens of Greensboro: 

f * 


“The first application of artesian wells to water-power in 
America was at Millwood, ten miles from Greensboro, Alabama. 
Those wells were bored in 1844 and 1845 and owned by Dr. 
R. W. Withers. The mill at that place was not the only first one 
in America run by artificial water-power but the first in the 
world where mill seat and water-power both were artificial. 

“To quote the words of Dr. Withers writing to a friend in 
New York: 'The only mill in the world where mill-seat and 
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water-power were created where nature dreamed of making 
neither/ 

“The mill-seat was made (on the river bank) by sinking 
a pit or shaft six feet in diameter, fifty feet below the lower 
water mark of the Black Warrior river, the last twelve feet 
through the solid rock. A tunnel from the bottom of the pit to 
the river gives the water an outlet. 

“The maximum volume of these waters was a thousand 
gallons a minute, which caught in canals and then transferred 
through the race or underground inclined tunnel to the turbine 
wheel fixed in the pit. This mill is still in operation. As in¬ 
surance was impracticable at that time, he devised a fire depart¬ 
ment, by fitting a cap and piping in the largest of the wells, 
with a capacity of 460 gallons a minute, which enabled him to 
throw the water fifty feet to the top of the mill. 

“These wells range in depth ranged from 258 feet to 468, 
while others in this and the adjoining counties are over one 
thousand feet in depth. 

“The wells were bored by a Mr. Cooper, a native of Vermont, 
who invented and patented augurs and instruments for the pur¬ 
pose of penetrating the solid (rotten limestone) rock. 

“Articles relating to this mill were published in the follow¬ 
ing : Scientific American , September 1851; Philadelphia Ledger 
& Philadelphia Transcript , August 23, 1852; Journal of Franklin 
Institute , August 25, 1852. Prof. Toomey's ‘Report of the Geol¬ 
ogy of Alabama, 1850’; Sid Edward LyelPs ‘Travels in the United 
States' in which he described the wells, placing them at ‘Erie/ 
that being the town nearest them at that time.” 

Dr. Withers built a smalllnn or hotel at the Millwood steam¬ 
boat landing for the accommodation of passengers to and from 
Mobile. He operated a four horse stage or hack from that point 
to Greensboro. His agent had instructions to pass “ministers 
of the gospel” free on the hack. Glancing over the register, 
he found the name of the missionary of the Episcopal church en¬ 
tered as a paying passenger. The agent explained: “That's 
no minister of the gospel; he's one of them piscopals.” The 
orthodoxy of the agent at Millwood was pari passu with a con- 
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temporary pioneer farmer. In the vicinity of Dayton remained 
for many decades a double cedar cabin, abandoned, pointed out 
as the home of a farmer who was taken ill and who received 
a professional visit from a passing missionary. The sick man 
was admonished of his need for spiritual comfort; that he 
should bring his thoughts to the grave and “depend on Jesus." 
The sick man said in reverence: “I’ve never seen the gentleman; 
I've never hearn any thing agin him." 

The owner of Millwood was a busy man, in various ways, 
and failed to please all his neighbors. A man lived on the oppo¬ 
site of the river had taken umbrage. His practical redress 
turned to the turning the course of the Black Warrior away from 
the mills. He laid off the canal required and expended some 
labor upon it when his spades struck a huge rock. Dynamite was 
not known to him. The canal seemed too costly and was aban¬ 
doned. 

A negro man, the property of a neighbor who had fallen 
upon adversity, was advertised to be sold, among others of 
his race and condition by the sheriff. He came in deep distress 
on Sunday, to Dr. Withers to buy him at the block. The doctor 
explained that he had an appointment to be met at Eutaw, the 
court house the next day, the day of the sale; the distance was 
many miles. He would appear at the sale, nevertheless, and 
buy the negro. Before daylight he had a cup of coffee and 
the Chateau Marguax mare harnessed to the sulky. The busi¬ 
ness at Eutaw was completed; the doctor's sulky was seen ap¬ 
proaching the auction block; the negro man put up about to be 
bid upon. “Gentlemen," the negro called out, “please do not 
bid on me; I have chosen my master; he will be here to buy me 
in a few minutes." 

■d 

In the sphere of citizenship, Dr. Withers was remarkably 
active and efficient. He was a vestryman in St. John's-in-the- 
Prairies Parish; he was one of the founders of the Alabama 
Historical Association; he was a leader in public enterprise and 
public amusements. He conducted correspondence with men of 
science in all parts of the United States. He read liberally in 
Bible lettres. The State Geologist, Michael Toomey, was his 
familiar friend. When Sir Charles Lyell came to Alabama, 
Toomey took him to Dr. Withers's hearth and table. 
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Mrs. Withers was companion in every sense to her husband. 
She was of imposing presence, cordial in manner and elegant. 
The dinners at her table were famous. In those times wines 
were served at dinner. It was, the dinner over, the ladies 
retired to the drawing room; the gentlemen remained seated, 
cigars were offered and the decanters refilled. Mrs. Withers 
reformed that habit; she kept her seat and the ladies remained 
with her, so the gentlemen must consider the enjoyment of the 
dinner closed when she arose. 

The children of Dr. and Mrs. Withers were: 

Robert Walker, Jr.—Married Miss Mary Pickens. 

William W.—Unmarried. 

Mary Levert—Married Maj. Charles A. Poellnitz. 

Louisa—Married Mr. Brown of New Orleans. 

Anne—Unmarried. 

Henry—Married Miss Willie Reese. 

Helen—Married William Pickens. 

Dr. Withers died in the prime of manhood and in the flush 
of his remarkable energy by carbunkle on the back of the neck. 

Miss Mariah Withers 

This handsome and accomplished lady lived at “Retreat,” 
the home of the Withers family after the death of Dr. Withers 
in 1852. She was a sister of Mrs. Withers. 

Rather late in life she married Rev. Anastasin Menaos, a 
Greek. He was a fine classical student and held the position 
as private tutor and teacher of private schools in different lo¬ 
calities in the Canebrake. He entered the ministry and was 
pastor at St. John’s-in-the-Prairies. 

The Avery Family 

Rev. Avery was perhaps the first fixed pastor of this parish. 

Mr, and Mrs. Avery were the parents of two daughters, 
Misses Mary and Frances, and son, William. The family is 
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from North Carolina. They were an interesting family. William 
was a gentleman of rare intelligence. His scientific attainments 
were pronounced. He collected species of Alabama birds of 
value. The collection is in the Museum of the University of 
Alabama. He was a physician. 

When Rev. Avery died, leaving only a meagre fortune, his 
two daughters, Misses Mary and Frances, set to work as private 
teachers to accumulate a fund to build a chapel on the spot 
where the log cabin used as church. They accomplished their 
object. 

Dr. William remained unmarried; Miss Mary remained un¬ 
married ; Miss Frances married Rev. R. H. Cobbs. 

Samuel Pickens 

“He will meet us on the steps,” was a pledge made to a guest 
by a host whom he proposed to introduce to Mr. Pickens in this 
last named own home, “Umbria.” Mr. Pickens was one of sev¬ 
eral cotton planters, neighbors and friends. They were severally 
interesting men, important to be known to the history of Ala¬ 
bama—Pickens, Withers, Parnell, Randolph—among others. 

There were three brothers, General Andrew Pickens of 
South Carolina, a soldier of the revolutionary war, Israel Pick¬ 
ens, Governor of Alabama, and Samuel Pickens, father of the 
master of Umbria. 

The founder of the name in America was a Huguenot exile. 
Having wandered in Scotland he crossed the sea to Philadelphia. 
Thence the family stopped in Mecklenburg County, North Caro¬ 
lina. Andrew and Samuel moved on to South Carolina. The two 
Huguenot great soldiers, Marion and Pickens, vied with each 
other in service to the cause of Independence—the one in the low 
country, the other in the up-country. 

Samuel Pickens, of Umbria, like his neighbor, Withers, was 
one of the early agricultural reformers of the Canebrake, and 
were of Alabama. On one of his estates in St. John’s-in-the- 
Prairies he opened one of the great artesian wells known in the 
world. His home, “Umbria,” was in a large grove of large oaks, 
with long galleries and wide hall. The library was notably select 
and large. 
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Mr. Pickens was comptroller of the State for a number 
of years, from the first year, 1819, to 1825. 

His wife was Miss Meade; his second was Miss Mary Gail- 
lard Thomas of Charleston, South Carolina, the mother of his 

children. 

The children of that marriage were: 

Samuel Pickens, Jr.— Unmarried. 

William C.—Married Helen Withers. 

Israel—Married Mary Sawyer. 

Mary Gaillard—Married Robert W. Withers, No. 2. 

Louisa—Married Frank Pickens. 

Col. Samuel Pickens of the Confederate Army was on a 
visit of his kin in this Parish after the war. 


Henry Clinton Robertson 

This Virginian emigrant with his family and negroes settled 
on the east bank of the Black Warrior. He did not remain 
there many years but removed to Texas. 

His son, John R. Robertson, after service in the Confederate 
Army came to Demopolis and became the junior of the banking 
firm there, Prout & Robertson. 
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CHAPTER IX 
GREENSBORO 

The cotton planters community of Alabama had several 
recognized social localities. Historically they stood, Greensboro 
in the west, Eufaula in the west and Huntsville in the north. 
Mobile was populated largely of Northern people, merchants and 
business men apart from the Southern cotton planters. Both 
Tuskaloosa and Montgomery, successively the Capitol of the 
State, were populated by cotton planters but each carried a 
political atmosphere that the towns previously mentioned did not 

have. 

For the first generation of Alabamians, nevertheless the one 
town Huntsville, carried an excess of political favor. In that 
period, 1820-60, three of the thirteen Governors were citizens 
of Huntsville—Moore, Clay and Chapman. There had been ten 
Senators in Congress, six of whom were citizens of Huntsvil e 
Walker, Chambers,, McKinley, Kelly, Clay, father, and Clay, son. 

Political influence and taxes resided in the cotton planting 
counties, the middle counties and Madison in the extreme north. 
Political leaders were so numerous, coming out from Eufaula, 
that “the State of Barbour” was common parlance. 

In 1816 several families arrived together about the same 
time, from Tennessee and Georgia, one from North Carolina, 
that made the nucleus of the present Greensboro, the flourish¬ 
ing capital of the great county of Hale. More than one family 
was “Rusell.” By common consent, the settlement became 
known as “Rusellville.” A neighboring settlement called itself 
“Troy.” The two were located in northern part of the present 

Greensboro. 

After this, the territorial Legislature sitting at St. Stephens 
organized Greene County, Eutaw the capital. The county was 
named for Gen. Nathaniel Greene of the revolution and Eutaw 
was named for one of his victorious battles m South Carolina. 
Congress thereupon established a post office at “Greensborough, 
followed by the consolidation of Russellville and Troy as Greens¬ 
borough. September 18, 1818, the first mail sack was delivered 
to Greensborough. It had come by sailing vessel to Mobile, by 
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flat boat thence to Cahawba and the Alabama river. A mounted 
messenger received it there. Post Master Peck received it for 
final distribution. 

The first charter of Greensborough was enacted by the Leg¬ 
islature, sitting at Cahawba, on Dec. 24, 1823. Election for a 
town council was made on the first Monday of January, 1824, 
was ordered. The managers appointed for the election were An¬ 
drew Dexter, J. Nathan, L. Farley, Walter D. Lucas and Ebe- 
nezer to Washburn. But it does not appear that electors came 
to the polls. The privileges of the charter were neglected. The 
town government was not organized. In 1832, the State Capitol 
having been removed meantime the charter was amended and a 
town government existed under it. By this, each town council¬ 
man was made exofficio, a Justice of the Peace. A further 
amendment was enacted, in 1845, that provided “to restrain 
(and) prohibit nightly or disorderly assemblies of slaves in said 
town; to restrain (and) prohibit slaves from keeping a shop 
or other establishment, or from going at large, or trading, on 
their account, within the corporate limits of said town; and to 
punish slaves for a violation of any of the ordinances of said 
town, within any number of stripes, not exceeding thirty-nine; 
to restrain (and) prohibit white persons from dealing, contract¬ 
ing or trading with slaves or permitting more than three slaves, 
not his or her own, to be or remain on his or her lot at any one 
time, with his or her knowledge (and) consent/’ etc. 

These suspicious and vigorous police regulations were co¬ 
temporary with the activity of the New England Emancipation 
Association, founded by William Lloyd Garrison of Boston, in¬ 
tended to foment servile insurrection. In this year, 1845, the 
writer here was a child, at school, that had been founded before 
the revolution, at Society Hill, Darlington District, South Caro¬ 
lina, a pupil of Henry A. Sheldon, a native of Vermont, and 
also of his friend—Watson, a" singer master. Watson was de¬ 
tected with tampering with slaves to escape, all domestic ser¬ 
vants here and as at Greensboro. He was sent off by the public. 
At the same time Sheldon became offensive, to the rapture asun¬ 
der that old and prosperous school; and was soon forced to leave 
the community. These instances of invasion of Southern homes 
and community life, with hostile intention, assault upon per¬ 
sonal security and liberty, under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, were general throughout the Southern States; 
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instigated from the one source, the Farmil Hall of Boston, sup¬ 
ported from Exeter Hall, London, England. Cotemporary with 
the work of singing teacher Watson, from Vermont, and his 
sympathizing friend principal, Sheldon, from Vermont, I found 
one day three negro trusted domestic servants, all men, deliv¬ 
ered as captured and returned fugitives, arrested in another 
State. 

In the canebrake, “Greensboro” included, the proportion of 
races, free whites, all, and black slaves were, numerically, in 
favor of the latter, greatly. The plantations, consisted ordi¬ 
narily, of one section, 1,240 acres, containing, say, 200 negroes, 
old and young. The master and his wife and children, and his 
overseer, preferably a single man, not more than ten white 
persons, comprised the white population. It is evident that 
profound confidence in the blacks possessed the whites, in the 
presence of the insurrectionary activity of the organized North¬ 
ern, and English, abolition party. There was no abolition party 
in the South, at any time. No abolition party cast an electorate 
vote, for President of the United States, prior to 1856. There 
was no abolition political element in the Parliament of Great 
Britain, that had strength in Scotland or Ireland, to add com¬ 
fort to the abolition party of the United States. 

The municipal ordinances of the village of Greensboro, 
touching “slaves,” related to domestic servants only. Practically 
there was no State or county police known on the plantations. 
All plantation discipline was designed and executed by the 
master, and his own overseer. There was a State statute that 
provided for “paroling” the designated territory by unpaid citi¬ 
zens of the locality at certain times, once per month, perhaps, 
but the parole party seldom assembled. This writer, a resident 
citizen, was of the parole, in 1859-60, but he is quite reminded 
at this moment, that he never rode but one night with it, that 
the duty consumed not more than three hours then; and that 
the parole failed to discover the least irregularity or excitement 
among the negroes of the several plantations it visited. 


John Smith 

In 1843 John Smith, councilman, was hung in effigy. In 
laying out the broad, main street a splendid, spreading oak was 
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carefully left in the middle. There a public well was dug that 
provided the best water for various resident citizens and for 
farmers who came to trade and there rest their teams. Coun¬ 
cilman Smith without proper thought, ordered the great oak cut 
down. The planters too who came into town to exchange views 
and news were indignant to find the shade under which they 
had rested his horses gone. General or universal indignation 
took expression in the lynching, by proxy, of Councilman John 
Smith. 

By this event the town was known by its subdivisions, the 
“white settlement/’ the “black settlement/’ “dogsboro,” “the 
red house/’ etc. 


John Nelson 

John Nelson was perhaps one of the Tennessee settlers. 
Ultimately he proved to be one of the most successful planters. 
He came about 1818. He built a log cabin within the present 
corporation of the town and at once began the business of trade. 
In one end of his residence he put shelves for shot, powder, 
gun flints, tobacco. In short time he bought forty acres and 
grew cotton. In twenty-five years he owned many negroes 
and much land. He was known as a hard worker of his negroes. 

He was father of two sons, Gideon and Sidney, good citi¬ 
zens of Greensboro. In the latter years 1850-60 Mr. Gideon 
Nelson built in the town the most handsome and costly private 
country residence in the State. 


The Southern University 

The Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
in Alabama, obtained from the Legislature of 1856, a charter 
for a University to be located at Greensboro under the title 
“The Southern University.” The productive capital was $200,000 
consisting largely in promissory notes of cotton planters. This 
capital was lost if not wholly or mostly by the sacrifices of the 
war of 1861-5 between the Northern and Southern Confeder¬ 


acies. 
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However, substantial buildings were already constructed on 
the northern suburb of the town and the institution put in opera¬ 
tion for 1859. It soon established a library of $100,000. 

There were nine schools, the full term five years. They were 
ancient languages, modern languages, English and literature, 
moral philosophy, natural philosophy and astronomy, mathemat¬ 
ics, chemistry, mineralogy, and geology, civil engineering and 
Biblical literature. 

Rev. Weightman, D.D. was the Chancellor, Rev. Wadsworth, 
D.D. was of the faculty. Professors Casey and Wills were also 
of the faculty. 

The charter of 1856 contained a proviso prohibiting a bar 
room within three miles of the University. The Governor, John 
Anthony Winston, vetoed the bill, that passed with the consti¬ 
tutional majority over the Executive objection. But the proviso 
was not yet through with its difficulties. One Dorman kept 
then a bar in Greensboro. If the proviso be valid under the 
Constitution of Alabama and also under the Constitution of 
the United States, Dorman must close his bar and sacrifice his 
right of enjoyment of his property acquired under both State 
and Federal Constitution. His counsel, one of the leading 
members of the bar of Alabama, E. W. Peck of Tuskaloosa, 
argued that the proviso was confiscatory. The case came before 
the Circuit Court, William M. Brooks presiding, and Dorman 
lost. The appeal was taken to the State Supreme Court. The 
decree approved the Court below. R. W. Walker, Associate 
Justice, wrote the decree. The argument found in the ease, Dor¬ 
man vs. the State, was held by the bar of Alabama in greatest 
importance. It was pronounced a rival with the eloquence of 
Yancey in its support of the theory of State rights, turning the 
younger lawyers to embrace of that theory. 

Citizens of Greensboro, living in the town and the vicinity, 
cotton planters generally were Messrs. William, Madison and 
Napoleon Bonaparte Jones, Doctors Parish, Osborn, Ward, Du- 
Bose, R. H. Jackson, F. M. Peterson, Hill, Bourdman, Osborne, 
and Messrs. Croom, Tunstall, Waller, Corwin, Whelan, Carson, 
Childress, Hatch, Sledge, Borden, Walton, McCreary, Dillard, 
W. B. Moore, Duffy, Atkins, Chadwick. 
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Colonel J. Jerome Cluis 

This Bonapartist held an allotment of Government land 
near Greensboro. Finally he kept hotel in the town, thence 
went to Mobile for life. He was aide to Marshall Lefebore, 
Duke Riogo. Napoleon made jailer, or custodian of the State 
prisoner, King Ferdinand VII of Spain. At another time he 
was head of the Department of Police in Paris. 


WOODVILLE OR UNIONTOWN 

The site is on the southern boundary of Perry County, 
near the northern boundary of both Dallas and Marengo. A 
modern army rifle may send a ball from the roof of the Union- 
town Hotel far into the three great counties. The site rests on 
watershed that drains into the Alabama river on the east and 
into the Tombeckbe and the Black Warrior in the west. The 
watershed is so elevated that in the early attempts to find arte¬ 
sian wells there failed. Later, by improved tools, success fol¬ 
lowed. A fine well was bored in the middle of the main street, 
the abundant water proving to be possessed of medicinal prop¬ 
erties. 

Henry Wood and his brother John are supposed to have built 
the first cabin on this site, the eastern limit of the Canebrake. 
Henry Wood was the first magistrate of the surrounding settle¬ 
ment and his cabin home was the court house. Presently John 
Murphy built a cabin hard by where the settlers came to buy 
tobacco, ammunition for shot guns, etc. By common parlance, 
“Woodville” grew in use and continued for a generation. 

The educated cotton planters of the settlement soon de¬ 
manded a post office. They-sent their petition to Washington, 
naming “Woodville.” There it was discovered the name had 
already been appropriated and a post office established in a 
northern county. A young settler from Maryland, Phillip J. 
Weaver, came forward with a suggested substitute. His father's 
post office in Maryland was “Uniontown,” why not bring the 
name to the relief of this community? Jackson, Crawford, 
Adams and Clay politics vied with each other and all spoke 
for the Union. The mail once a week, increasing to three times 
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a week, came by horse and pouch to Uniontown several decades 
before “Woodville" was lost. As late as the railroad took the 
place as mail carrier Mr. R. H. Adams, administrator of the 
Christian estate, advertised a date in 1860 when he would sell 
property, negroes included, at the plantation “two miles from 
Woodville." The State Auditor's report, for 1861, acknowledged 
receipt from the “Cahawba (&) Woodville Plank Road Company 
of $10,886.23," a loan from a trust fund held by the State. 

In 1860 there were several churches, two school houses, two 
blacksmith shops, several department stores, all on the one main 
street, across which sat Mr. Price's home. There were several 
excellent physicians and one hotel. Under the circumstances, 
there was no wage class of the surrounding country, populated 
and highly cultivated. Trade therefore was limited to the cus¬ 
tom of cotton planters and their families and the relatively few 
men with professions, mechanics. 

, The department store of Ware & Hudson carried a stock 
of $100,000 dry goods. That was the leading enterprise in that 
line. Very little if any cash business was done there. Perhaps 
most of the planters within radii of ten miles traded at that 
store to the extent of several hundred dollars on credit. Their 
bills went upon the ledger. First day of March next following 
they were presented and paid by draft on the cotton factor 
in Mobile. 

Generally the planters of the community were Virginians. 
They brought their wives and their negroes from their native 
State. The habit was a number of them assembled at the Post 
Office to exchange news and views several hours, Saturday. 

r 

i- 

One of the historic events of the locality was a protracted 
political meeting. The meeting place was “Ware's Grove," on 
the northern outskirts. There was speaking for two days and 
nights. About three thousand people assembled, from Mobile, 
from Huntsville, from intermediate towns, villages and planta¬ 
tions, This audience assembled in the forenoon on plank 
benches arranged in semi-circle on the hill side, conveniently 
before the speakers platform. The black coachmen tied their 
horses to the limbs and stood around the margin listening to the 
Southern rights arguments from the orators. As the sun reached 
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near the horizon the smooth, firm roads were alive with coaches 
distributing the congregation among the homes, miles away to 
re-assemble next day. 

United States Senator Clay from Huntsville spoke; Hon. 
F. S. Lyon of Demopolis; Hon. William M. Brooks of Marion; 
younger leaders George and Johnston, James Taylor Jones, Eu¬ 
gene McCaa among the several spoke. 

The time was September, 1856, at the zenith of the Presi¬ 
dential campaign of that year. The new Republican National par¬ 
ty had put up its first candidate for the Presidency, John C. Fre¬ 
mont. The platform was emancipation of slavery, “twin crimes, 
polygamy and slavery” to be destroyed, the one in the far west, 
the other in the old South. The other candidates for the Presi¬ 
dency were Millard Fillmore of New York, having filled out the 
Presidential term of Gen. Zachary Taylor, deceased, and James 
Buchanan of Pennsylvania. Fillmore, an abolitionist from his 
early life onward, was nominee of the new party Knownothing, 
revamp of the old dead Whig party. Buchanan was the Demo¬ 
cratic national party nominee. He had been nominated by the 
party national convention at Cincinnati. The Alabama Plat¬ 
form, this written by Yancey, had been inserted in its platform. 

Yancey was called to the meeting. Indeed it had been ar¬ 
ranged to make the great orator. He spoke the last day; spoke 
for three hours on the open. Years after when his fame was on 
the wind; of the earth, he was asked to name the speech he 
himself was pleased . with. He answered: “The Uniontown 
speech was best satisfactory to me because I consider the best 
audience I ever addressed.” 

« 

The enthusiasm was boundless, possessing the great multi¬ 
tude; it was part Democrats* part Whig, or Knownothing, but 
the fascination of the orator held all alike. Mr. Baker of Mobile 
was in the audience. He was known as the head of a notable 
cotton factorage firm. He had delivered a speech at Cahawba 
recently in favor of Fillmore. When Mr. Yancey had spoken 
and received a large bouquet of fresh flowers from Miss Pegues 
in the name of the ladies present, and taken his seat amidst the 
prolonged applause. Mr. Baker stood on the stage to make a 
word. He had come, he said, to the meeting to hear Mr. Yancey 
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more in curiosity than in respect for his cause or his argument. 
He had always been a Whig and for the Union. Now that he 
had listened to the remarkable speech just delivered he had re¬ 
solved to vote for the Democratic ticket, Buchanan and Breck- 
enridge. As Mr. Baker left the stand, one of the principal 
planters of the Canebrake, Mr. John T. Walton of Dayton, a 
Whig member of the Legislature from Marengo County in pre¬ 
vious years, rose on the stand. He repeated practically the 
confession of Mr. Baker; having come to the meeting opposed 
to Mr. Yancey, he hoped his neighbors and friends would follow 
his example, vote for the Democratic electors of Alabama. 

Before the incidents here related came one of a different 
character, also unexpected. Mr. Yancey's habit of public speak¬ 
ing was his own, the delivery alternating between a conversa¬ 
tional tone, common with gentlemen in the social circle, passing 
quickly to oratory that would lift men to their feet, in uproar. 
Here, in familiar way, the orator called on all before him (about 
half the audience ladies) who differed with his reasoning, con¬ 
tending for the claims of the Democratic national ticket on 
public sympathy, to rise in their seats. Mrs. Dalton only rose; 

a tall lady of impressive, appearance... Seeing the sole protestant, 

Mr. Yancey, in graceful salute to her, remarked smilingly: “Ah, 
madam, you certainly have courage to fight the Indians!'' Mrs. 
Dalton, promptly: “Sir, my father fought them." 

This rare and interesting event of protracted political meet¬ 
ing of several days, closed with the compliment to the orator, 
the presenting of beautiful flowers to him. It was a gorgeous 
bouquet, a young lawyer from Greensboro, Mr. Benjamin 
Whelan, representing the ladies. Mr. Yancey was sensibly af¬ 
fected by the honor, his speech of thanks was eloquent. 

■* 


It may not be amiss to recall the peroration of this remark¬ 
able speech and the effect upon the audience. I was aware of it. 
The orator standing about the centre of the plank stand under 
the trees, began to tell of the energy of the Buchanan campaign 
in the candidate's own State, Pennsylvania, under the candidate’s 
own direction! The new revolutionary party, the Republican 
party, threatening the dissolution of the Union, was rampant in 
Pennsylvania. He introduced the tale of the decisive battle of 
Wagram. The Austrians seemed to have the day and Napoleon 
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beaten; McDonald rushed to the front of the French line, his 
troops following his lead, the bands sounding the strains, “Vic¬ 
tory or-death.” To the on-rushing line the leader shouted: 
“Keep time! My men! Keep time!” As the orator began to de¬ 
scribe the movement of the advancing troops he moved with 
measured stride toward the brink of the stage facing the great 
audience, every man and woman before him in deepest tension; 
the black coachmen on the margin ardently interested. Reach¬ 
ing the end of the platform his countenance aglow, the wonderful 
voice cried out the soldier's command to rushing, crowding 
ranks: “Keep time, my men! Keep time!” Several thousand 
sprang to their feet as one; hats clouded the space; yells, shouts, 
cries filled the air. The orator retired. Four years, in the 
Breckenridge-Lane campaign Mr. Yancey again the leader. A 
friend, meeting him early in the day, asked, “Mr. Yancey, where 
did you deliver the speech in all Alabama that was satisfactory 
to yourself ?” “I presume I must have done my best at the 
best audience I ever met in Alabama,” he said smilingly. “I 
recollect the audience at Uniontown, in 1856, as the most satis¬ 
factory to me.” As the orator approached the stand for the 
speech of 1860, he remarked to a companion, that he could 
not speak on that occasion well because “the stand facing the 
sun.” 

Uniontown was the post office of numerous interesting set¬ 
tlers before other post offices were established. The Storrs 
family was of that class. Gen. Joseph B. Chambers came in 
1818, a Georgian, an officer of the (U. S.) army. He married 
here Miss Sally Bishop. He was on duty at St. Augustine when 
ordered to meet and escort Gen. Lafayette through Alabama. 

The next year, 1819, George White came. He married Miss 
Nancy Morgan. 

In 182^, Dr. Daniel Long came with his wife, a Miss Bil- 
lingslea. 

James B. Chambers carried in 1828. His wife was Re¬ 
becca Adams. 

Dugald and Malcolm McAlpine came the same year from 
South Carolina. 
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John and Richard Wallthall came from North Carolina in 
1889. Haynesworth and Corcoran came in that year. 

In 1882, Thomas D. Pitts came from Virginia and married 

Miss Grey. In the same year Patrick H. Pitts also came from 

Virginia. He married a daughter of John Davidson of North 

Carolina. Ransom Pool from North Carolina came that same 
« 

year. His wife was Miss Ivey. In that same year, 1832, Parham 
and Richard Booker came from North Carolina, the former 
married Miss Poole. The Booker name is an ancient name in 
Virginia. 

Robert W. Nicholson came from Virginia in 1834, married 
Miss Shearer. 

Hudson Ware and Dr. George N. Ware came in 1835, the 
former married Miss Norris (second wife) and the latter mar¬ 
ried Miss Cochran. 

In that year W. H. Hungerford came. He married Miss 
Chambers. 

Richard Hudson came in 1836. Phillips, Jeffries, Bondu- 
rant, Fletcher, all came prior to 1840. 

William H. Tayloe, the heir of the famous “Mount Aiery” 
estate on the Rappahanock, settled a plantation four miles north 
of Uniontown, about 1835. Edward T. Tayloe about the same 
time settled one five miles east. About 1856, E. Thornton Tayloe 
bought the “Oak Grove” plantation six miles east. 

One of the first, if not really the first negro school taught 
in the Black Belt was propaganda of ex-Governor A. B. Moore, 

4 _ 

at Marion, Perry' County. Soon after a negro school was 
opened by Mr. Coleman at Uniontown, the first in the Cane- 
brake, now recalled. 


John Davidson 

This was a citizen of North Carolina who brought many 
negroes to the lands in Dallas and Marengo Counties, in the 
vicinity of Woodville. He came in 1828. He built one of the 
early imposing lumber, white houses in that territory. His home 
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so built was six miles east of Woodville, on the road to McKinley, 
“New Ruin” as the village was called. 

j » 

Mr. Davidson came as a married man. I think his wife was 
a Miss Caldwell. They reared a family. The son was Hon. A. C. 
Davidson and a daughter married Mr. Pitts. 

Other citizens who used the Uniontown Post Office and 
traded in Woodville, living in the Davidson neighborhood, were 
W. K. Paulling. He was a widower who owned two plantations 
and lived alone. 

Messrs. Henry and William Key, brothers, lived in the 
Davidson neighborhood. They were nephews of the Tayloe 
brothers, pioneers. They were natives of Maryland and were 
kinsmen of the author of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Richard Clarke, M.D. 

The firm of physicians, Clarke & Langhorne, commanded 
the practice of the community. Both were Virginians. Dr. 
Clarke raised a company for the Confederate army, was elected 
Captain and held his office for a year, the limit of time for 
which his Company was enlisted. He commanded in the battle 
of Manassas, July 21st, 1861. The Company was “D”, 4th 
Alabama Infantry which distinguished it on that field. He was 
married. His daughter attained considerable distinction as pub¬ 
lic reader and writer. The community, especially the ladies, 
protested against his absence from his profession. He was an 
older man than the officers of the time of the Confederate army 
generally. His retirement from the field received general ap- 
provation. 

i 

John M. Xanghorne, M.D. 

This was the junior member of the medical firm, Clarke & 
Langhorne. He was from the east side of the Blue Mountain, 
Va. His wife was Miss Lea. 

He was very active in his profession. The first sight I had 
of Dr. Langhorne, he was mounted on his way to the bed of a 
sick negro. He was then twelve miles from his office, expecting 
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to ride several miles farther. He had calls even twenty miles 
distant. He remembered that he had ridden his horse fifty 
miles every day for three weeks. He had a family of children. 


Philip J. Weaver 

In 1828 this pioneer, an emigrant from Maryland, a decade 
or more a merchant on the banks of the Alabama river, became 
interested in Woodville. He in fact suggested the name, from 
“Woodville” to Uniontown. He was born of prosperous par¬ 
entage near Manchester, Maryland, at the village Uniontown. 
In honor of his native village he proposed this Canebrake post 
office. 

At the age of 18 years he was living in Baltimore /‘articled” 
to a mercantile firm there who had a business with the Indians 
at Cahawba on the Alabama river. It was business like that 
maintained by Government Agent, George S. Gaines, with the 
Choctaws across at St. Stephens, on the Tombeckbe. It was a 
profitable business in skins, pelts, honey, corn, etc. 

The Baltimore firm selected the youth Weaver to live at 
Cahawba as their agent. It must have been about the year 
1816, while Alabama was yet unattached from the Mississippi 
Territory. The young agent came by sailing ship to Mobile and 
by flat boat or pole boat up the rivers to Cahawba, possibly 
taking his turn at the pole. 

He proved so tactful and energetic that he was admitted, 
a copartner in the firm he came to represent. Finally he bought 
the interest of his associates. Having reached the legal age of 
manhood, he received from his father the portion other sons had 
inherited, $2,000, in money. Feeling himself settled, and able 
to support his wife, he married Miss Gardner of the community 
where he lived. 

Mr. Weaver found the territory about Cahawba, where In¬ 
dians roamed, was being encrouched upon by plantations and 
evidence of white settlement, inconsistent with Indian trade. He 
moved his business higher up to the present town of Centreville 
and Maplesville. 
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Later development of white settlement and trade of an¬ 
other character, he settled himself at Moore’s Bluff on the left 
bank of the Alabama, the site of Selma. 

There he pursued business of various descriptions, mercan¬ 
tile and others. He bought many thousands of acres from the 
Chickasaw Indians in Mississippi and lately cultivated there 
large cotton plantations. 

Mr. Weaver joined the Government surveying party, carry¬ 
ing the chain, over the Canebrake region in the vicinity of 
Woodville. The magnificence of nature there interested him 
but taking a practical view, he could not see how want of water 
on the land should be supplied. In this dilemma, he came upon 
a lone cabin, amidst the dense forest and the towering cane. 
He saw a hole dug under the eaves of the roof filled with rain 
water by a trough. The difficulty of water supply was relieved 
at once. Cistern water might be abundant; he bought the splen¬ 
did estate southwest of Woodville. He invested the inheritance 
left to him from his deceased wife in that land. His wife’s 
kindred denounced the application of his money, in wild land 
so when the troops of the United States under command of 
Gen. James H. Wilson, cavalry and infantry, more than 25,000, 
attacked Selma, feebly prepared for defence, on Sunday, April 
2d, 1865, the town was easily captured, a large part burned, 
Mr. Weaver’s stores included in the destructive torch. Invading 
soldiers invaded his home there, found him, unarmed; assaulted 
him, demanding that he should draw his check on his bank 
account in London. He declined to draw the check but he 
offered no resistance to the assault upon his person or the in¬ 
vasion of his home. He was struck with a carbine over the 

head by a soldier, from the effects of which he died. 

< 

Joseph Selden 

Mr. Selden came from Virginia. At the time his father 
lived, and owned, one of the best knewn estates of the Peninsula, 
facing the James river about twenty miles below Richmond. 


He married the daughter, Miss Betty, of Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. H. Minge of St. Michael’s Parish, the Weynoke plan¬ 
tation, in February, 1854, at a great wedding. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Selden continued to reside at Weynoke several 
years, as she being the only child her parents desired her resi¬ 
dence at home. 

In time Mr. Selden built a beautiful home on the Fairhope 
plantation a mile or more east of Uniontown on the railroad. 
He took his wife to live. There were born to them sons and 
daughters. 

Mr. Selden raised an artillery Company for the Confederate 
army. His health was not sufficiently robust for the duties 
of Captain. He resigned but the Company continued in service 
in the Army of Tennessee with distinction. 


Edwin Shield 

This gentleman was a Virginian. For many years he lived 
in the family of Mr. R. H. Adams of St. Michael’s Parish as 
tutor. Under arrangement it was agreed that a school room 
should be built at a central point on the plantation of Mr. David 
Mingo of that parish. The sons of Mr. John George P. Coleman 
and Mr. Andrew P. Calhoun joined Mr. Adams in employing 
Mr. Shields. Later my father joined in employing the teacher. 
The public school was not thought of. 

The teacher held to the old method, Latin, Greek, Mathe¬ 
matics and whipping for the pupil. 

Ultimately, the lads required the High School and the Uni¬ 
versity. Mr. Shield married Miss Storrs of Uniontown and 
entered upon the business of cotton planting. 
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CHAPTER X 
Alexander K. Shepard 

Mr. Shepard came to Uniontown in the winter of 1855-6. 
He settled on a plantation north of the town. He was unmar¬ 
ried. * 

He came with reputation as a gentleman of rare intelligence 
and public spirit. He had been a member of this State, Virginia. 
He was a Democratic leader. 

In the winter of 1856-7 Mr. Shepard married Miss Elizabeth 
Pegues of “The Cedars,” Dallas County, twelve miles east of 
Uniontown. He went to the lower house of the Legislature; he 
became noted for his fine horses. He became 1st Lieutenant 
of an artillery, “The Jeff Davis Battery,” that won an enviable 
name in the Army of Northern Virginia but his strength was 
not sufficient for the field. He resigned and entered into de¬ 
veloping the mineral region. He was a leader in some of the 
interests in Bibb County. He was a large contractor in building 
the extension of the railroad west from Marion. That was soon 
after the war. Gen. Forrest was President of the road. He 
expressed dissatisfaction with some of the work Mr. Shepard 
had done under his contract. Shepard sent a challenge to the 
General. The combatants were to meet at sunrise in or near 
Greensboro. They were ready at their apartments, their re¬ 
spective seconds at hand. Gen. Forrest exclaimed: “I don’t 
want to kill Shepard!” A prudent auditor took up the hint; the 
duel was delayed and discontinued indefinitely. 

In political influence, Mr. Shepard was a Union Democrat, 
in 1860. He was a delegate from Perry County to the State 
Democratic Convention of January, 1860, to appoint delegates 
to the quadrennial NationaUDemocratic Convention at Charles¬ 
ton. He opposed instructions to that delegation looking to dis¬ 
severance of the National Convention. 

James Lewis Price 

This young Virginian settler, early in Woodville, was of for¬ 
tune, a handsome person and gracious manner. He came with 
the prestige of high lineage. He had been reared in Richmond 
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by his kinsfolk, of that Lewis family associated with the family 
of Gen. Washington. 

He graduated at the University of Virginia. He began the 
study of law but in short time, about 1834, he arrived at the 
Canebrake with many slaves. He bought tracts of land both 
in Dallas and Perry Counties, but finally fixed his home, the 
“Westwood” plantation, very near the northern boundary of the 
village. In time he built an imposing residence at the head 
of the main street, that for many years was the mecca of Cane- 
brake society. 

We find Mr. Price Captain of a Military Company organ¬ 
ized at Woodville the year he arrived and chartered, 1835, by 
the Legislature. His brother-in-law, Nicholson, was 1st Lieuten¬ 
ant. The immediate object in raising the company at that time, 
was, to meet the attempt of William Lloyd Garrison of Massa¬ 
chusetts, and his English conspirators, to incite universal slave 
insurrection through the South, to begin July 4th, 1835. 

Soon Mr. Price married Miss Louisa Adele, daughter of 
Gen. Schuyler Shearer of Albany, New York, a lineal descend¬ 
ant of the Schuyler and Van Ransuler families of that State. 

Mr. Price being past military age did not enter the army 
of the Confederacy but sympathizing in the cause, he canvassed 
in the State, to procure subscriptions of cotton for the Confed¬ 
erate Government. 

Subscriptions of cotton to the Government remained on the 
plantations where produced, subject to Government call. They 
were used in London to hypothecate large loans of money for 
the Government. A Company there, for instance, having a con¬ 
nection with East India trade, agreed to sell to the Confederate 
Government its fleet of iron ships, at least two of the numbers 
built to be converted into armed ships, taking cotton for pay¬ 
ment. The “cotton bonds” of the Confederate bonds commanded 
a premium in London more than half the life of the Confed¬ 
eracy. As late as 1863 an offer by the Congress to sell $15,- 
000,000 cotton bonds on Lombard street, brought bidding aggre¬ 
gating $75,0C0,030 at a premium. 
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A certain recognition of the Confederacy by the United 
States is interesting. The United States sent its agents through 
the plantations of the Confederacy, after the war, collecting 
and appropriating Confederate cotton on account of the Treas¬ 
ury at Washington. However, while the act of confiscation im¬ 
poverished the planters, it has never appeared that the federal 
Treasury received any material help from cotton sales. 

The Canebrake planters became victims of United States 
cotton transactions in more than one way. The Treasury agents 
were not careful to limit their seizures to alleged Government 
claims even had such claims upon an “insurrection.” They 
hauled off under protection of soldiers on guard all the cotton 
in sight. Not only so, but all the cotton produced after the 
war, 1865-6-7, was taxed by the United States enormously; a 
special tax, confined to a known limited area. 

Mr. Price was made President of the Alabama & Mississippi 
Rivers Railroad Company. Under his * administration the line 
advanced from Uniontown to Demopolis. , 

In 1865 he engaged for a time in the department mercantile 
business in his home town. 

Mr. and Mrs. Price were parents of three children, daugh¬ 
ters : 

Lyle—Married Hon. A. C. Davidson. 

Ellen—Married John Munford. 

Ann—Married Capt. J. A. Spence. 


John George P. Coleman 

This gentleman settled a plantation on the road between 
Woodville and McKinley, six miles from the former place, oppo¬ 
site from Mr. John Davidson. He built a neat framed residence 
and enjoyed life. He was known as a prosperous cotton planter 
and was one of the few of that class who had money at interest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coleman had three daughters and two sons. 
John studied medicine, intended to adopt the medical profession 
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but died early. Alonzo became a planter. One daughter died 
in young womanhood. Miss Virginia married a neighbor, Mr. 
William Ogle Key. The youngest daughter married a fine gen¬ 
tleman, a widower. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coleman were Virginians. 

Alexander Caldwell Davidson 

This prominent citizen of Woodville was a native of North 
Carolina, the only child of John Davidson and his wife who 
was Miss Caldwell. He was eight years of age when his parents 
brought him to the Canebrake. 

Both parental names belonged to the colonial history of 
North Carolina, in honorable distinction. He personally was a 
favorite of fortune, from his infancy up. 

The son grew to a vigorous manhood on the plantation, 
physical and intellectual. He was of robust stature, cordial 
manners and active mind. 

Mr. Davidson was graduated from the University of Ala¬ 
bama in the class of 1840. He chose the profession of law. At 
that time, no law school had been established in Alabama. Stu¬ 
dents of the profession were received by practioners for private 
instructions. Mr. Davidson was fortunate in his teacher. He 
entered the law office of the leader of the bar of Alabama, John 
A. Campbell of Mobile. 

He had completed the prescribed course there, however, 
when he was summoned to the death bed of his father, yet in 
the "prime of his active life. 

The young man at once devoted his attention to the plan¬ 
tation, abandoning his studies for the bar. With energy, he 
pursued the employment that his father left to him. He in¬ 
creased the acreage and soon became known as a prosperous 
cotton planter. 

He encouraged the cotton planters project to build a rail¬ 
road from the Alabama river to the Mississippi across the Cane- 
brake and became an early Director of the corporation. He 
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took a contract to build a section of the line. He was successful 
and his neighbors understood that he invested the profits in 
negroes. At that time wage labor had not been introduced in 
the Canebrake, to any extent. Mr. Davidson being in possession 
of surplus fine cultivable land bought the available labor the land 
required. 

The records of the capitol contain this historical item under 
date April 1, 1861: 

“That the Governor be and is hereby authorized to accept 
to such extent as he may deem necessary, the prof erred services 
of negro men tendered by George N. Gilmer of Tallapoosa 
County. Joel E. Mathews and Alexander C. Davidson of Perry.” 

The explanation was, Montgomery was the Capital of the 
new Confederacy; the War Office proposed to build fortifica¬ 
tions. 

A month after the date of the action of the Legislature 
Mr. Davidson then joined the Uniontown Military Company, 
commanded by his neighbor, Dr. Richard Clarke, to march to 
Virginia. He was then forty-one years of age. The Company 
was incorporated in the 4th Alabama Infantry Regiment. This 
Regiment was ordered to Harper’s Ferry. From that post it 
was transferred to Manassa Junction and participated with his¬ 
toric honor in the great battle on that field July 21st. Mr. Da¬ 
vidson was over-age and was never mustered in the army but 
he participated in that battle. 

After the war Mr. Davidson entered each branch of the 
State Legislature and became a member of the Congress of the 
United States. 

His tact and energy followed him into the revolution of the 
cotton plantation labor following the collapse of the Confed¬ 
eracy. He bought the “Westwood,” estate of his father-in-law, 
Mr. J. L. Price, a large property. He became heir of his father’s 
plantation and altogether, he became one of the large planters 
of free negro laborers of the Canebrake. 

Mr. Davidson married Miss Lyle, eldest daughter of Mr. 
J. L. Price, and they were parents of one daughter and several 
sons. 
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Mrs. Davidson built a brick church building on the spot 
of the original Episcopal Church of the Holy Cross, at Union- 
town, as memorial of her husband. 


Joseph R. John 

Then after John Davidson, came Joseph R. John from 
North Carolina, in 1838. He did not come to settle plantation. 
He heard of this country of plantations but he came with intent 
of engaging in the profession of law. He secured the occupation 
of school teacher, holding it for two years at Uniontown, while 
he studied law books. He was a polished gentleman of society. 

At the end of two years he received a license to practice 
at the bar. He married Miss Jane Smith. 

Having been nine years a citizen of Uniontown, Mr. John 
entered the Legislature from Perry County. He was Whig in 
politics. At that time John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts was 
agitating Congressional emancipation of negro slaves in the 
South, a revival from the long repose brought by the Missouri 
Compromise. 

The Whig party of the United States was led by Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster. Neither was a follower of John Quincy 
Adams but both were opposed to the expansion of slave terri¬ 
tory. Clay was leader of the Society organized to colonization 
of American negroes in Africa. The national Whig party held 
that ‘The American Union was the paramount political good,” 
while the Democratic party, the rival for possession of the gov¬ 
ernment, held to the principle of State rights as the anchor of 
American liberty. _ Gradually the Whigs of the free State were 
absorbed in the growing emancipation party led by Mr. Adams. 

Alabama took the Democratic side of the national issue, fa¬ 
voring the right to introduce slaves from the slave States into 
the common domain. 

In the year 1847, when Mr. John was elected to the Legis¬ 
lature from Perry County, Reuben Chapman, co-Representative 
in Congress for many years from Huntsville, was elected Gov¬ 
ernor, an extreme State rights Democrat. In that year Mr. 
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Calhoun had read in the Senate his historic Resolutions, ex¬ 
pounding the doctrine of the rights of the slave States in the 
common domain. The Whig national party refused the theory 
of the Calhoun Resolutions. 

In 1856, after sixteen years practice of his profession at 
Uniontown, Mr. John changed his residence to Moore's Bluff, 
Selma. He seemed to abandon political asperations, for we hear 
no more of him in the Legislature. But he took an active part 
in promoting the building of the Alabama & Mississippi Rivers 
Railroad Company, to connecting the two rivers. In that work 
he became at once associated with the great Selma merchant 
and great Canebrake cotton planter, Philip J. Weaver. The 
terminus on the Alabama river was the Capital of Dallas County, 
Cahawba, not Selma. The road was to take in Marion, Greens¬ 
boro to Memphis. 

Mr. John and Mr. Weaver attended a railroad meeting in 
Cahawba. They were not encouraged. When Mr. John told 
the meeting that if the road from Cahawba should ever reach 
Marion nothing could stop it short of the Mississippi river. He 
was met with laughter of such a scheme. 

Discouraged by the meeting at the Dallas County Court 
House, Mr. Weaver called a meeting for Selma. He told that 
meeting of his disappointment at Cahawba, but if Cahawba still 
refused to act Selma must. 

The result of the agitation was, the road from Cahawba to 
Marion was built first, followed by the road from Selma to 
Newberne, the two roads crossed each other fifteen miles west 
of the Alabama river. 

Finally the line from Uahawba to the junction was aban¬ 
doned and the line from Uniontown to Cahawba was abandoned. 
The line from Selma to York was established and a line from 
the junction through Marion, Greensboro, etc., was established. 

Mr. John became Chancellor. He held that office in the war 
period, 1861-5. He heard in Chambers an interesting case. One 
George W. Tate, a citizen of Marengo, had hired a substitute 
in the Confederate Army. The substitute was on duty in the 
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army. An enrolling officer arrested Tate, to put himself in the 
army notwithstanding the continuing service of his substitute. 
Tate brought suit habeas corpus before Chancellor John. The 
Chancellor held that the act of the Confederate Congress denying 
the right of exemption by a citizen from military duty by sub¬ 
stitute was valid. Tate appealed but the court above, four to 
one, sustained the Chancellor. 

Two years after the collapse of the Confederacy the editor 
of the Tuskaloosa Monitor, & weekly newspaper, Ryland Ran¬ 
dolph, a Confederate soldier, was called before a military court 
at Montgomery but confined in the calaboose at Selma. Gen. 
Meade was in command of District Number 3, of which Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida were sub-districts. It was promised to go 
with the editor, when Chancellor John by tact persuaded Gen. 
Meade to a court of justice. 


ST. MICHAEL'S PARISH 

The area described was arbitrary, as St. Andrew's adjacent 
to the north. It was a community of cotton planters. The only 
place of public assemblage was the St. Michael's Episcopal 
Church, hence the community name. There was no trading 
place, no post office and no public school. The one church, 
the only place of public meeting, was a hewn cedar log house 
or cabin, the pews unpainted benches. The church was open 
every alternate Sunday for morning services. The clergy divided 
ministrations fortnightly with Church of the Holy Cross at 
Uniontown. 

Uniontown was the post office for most families, Dayton 
for the others. There was triweekly horse mail carriage. The 
mail rider received his bag at Marion, Perry County, twenty- 
five miles north, passed the night at Uniontown, rode through 
Dayton on to Linden, the Capital of Marengo County, twenty-five 
miles and back to Uniontown the same day. The trading was 
done at Uniontown and Dayton. 

When my father moved to that Parish from South Caro¬ 
lina, in 1850, all public roads had been laid and nearly all the 
forests cleared for cotton and corn fields except a sparse res¬ 
ervation for fire wood. In 1850, perhaps, a public school was 
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opened and several years later a second school was opened. 
These were supported by the Sixteenth Section fund. The first 
of these was patronized by children of white tenants of the arabe 
Sixteenth Section lands; the others by children of planters who 
had habitually employed tutors and governesses. The congrega¬ 
tion of St. Michael's Church built a beautiful church, Gothic 
in architecture, singularly handsome stained glass for the win¬ 
dows, a fine organ. The building was erected on an acre of 
land at the fork of the Uniontown and Dayton road, a gift by 
Dr. Thomas A. Harrison, taken from his plantation, a cedar 
grove. The extension of the Alabama & Mississippi Rivers Rail¬ 
road from Uniontown to Demopolis passing on the northern lim¬ 
its of the Parish was put in operation about 1862. A station 
was located on land, a part of the plantation of Mr. David 
Walker. The Station was called “Faunsdale,” in compliment of 
the plantation home of Mrs. Thomas A. Harrison, a brilliant 
woman, appreciated by all of the community, she then a widow. 
The President of the railroad then was Dr. G. G. Griffin of 
Demopolis and it was on his motion that the Directory in meet¬ 
ing selected the name for the railroad Station. 

John C. Calhoun, the great statesman of South Carolina, 
was one of the early investors of untamed land in this parish, 
that was about 1834-5. He was part owner. His son, Andrea, 
moved to the property with his wife and was the practical man¬ 
ager. The statesman made two visits to the place, the last in 
1844. The citizens of Marengo County offered him proper at¬ 
tention. Citizens of McKinley, some 18 miles east, proferred him 
a public dinner. They sent a young lawyer, W. B. Modawell, 
message bearing. Mr. Modawell had been introduced to Mr. 
Calhoun at his first visit. Being met at the door by Mr. A. P. 
Calhoun, he explained the object of his presence, bearer of the 
invitation to the McKinley dinner, he suggested that he be in¬ 
troduced to the proposed guest, second time because of the lapse 
of time since the first. “It will not be necessary,” replied the 
son, “my father will recollect you by name and under the early 
circumstances.” The statesman met Mr. Modawell with open 
hand, pronouncing his name, recalling the circumstances under 
which they had met a few years before. At a private dinner in 
his honor at “Faunsdale.” Mr. Calhoun remarked, a diversity 
of agriculture the Canebrake is capable of maintaining, “You 
have a remarkably well watered country, 1 ” he said. “How so?” 
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was the acclamation, for the few streams were only wet season 
streams; there were no artesian wells known. “You may locate 
your cisterns where you desire to have your supply, and make 
that equal to your demand,” was the answer. Cisterns were cut 
in solid rock under the eaves of buildings, the residence, the 
kitchen, the barn, cisterns cut in the pastures and rude shelter 
to put over them to train the rainfall. 

Before young planters with scores of black laborers came 
a few settlers entered the splendid wooded Canebrake, with or 
without negroes (slaves) . 

Clarke, Crudap, McFarland were settlers of 160 acres or 
fractional part of a land section. The 16th Section school land 
on the far east of the Parish, was rented by several white farm¬ 
ers of the highest respectable. Powers was one, Hopper was one. 
On some of the more prominent elevations remains of Indian 
earthware were found. We leave to geology that the bulk of the 
lands of this Parish were of darker color than the lands on either 
side and therefore more generally fertile. The individual plan¬ 
tation contained 640 acres to three times that acreage. 


Andrew Pickens Calhoun 

This was one of the early cotton planters of this parish. 
He bought a section and three-fourths, 1,140 acres, wild land, 
dense wood, the undergrowth impenetrable cane. The horn was 
sounded to guide the boy back home who went for the cows. 
Deer came within a few yards from the door. Mr. Calhoun 
brought a goodly number of negroes. His wife was Miss Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of Gen. Duff Green, a distinguished politician, 
newspaper editor and diplomat of Washington City. She came 
to the wild willingly and entered upon her duties as plantation 
mistress with zeal and energy. Mr. Calhoun was the eldest son 
of John C. Calhoun. He was educated in the South Carolina 
College in the time of the Presidency of the famous Dr. Thomas 
Cooper. His first wife was Miss Thompson of Columbia. He 
began life as a farmer, near his father who lived in Pendleton 
District. He was about twenty-five years of age when he settled 
the “Tulip Hill” plantation in the Canebrake. 
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Mr. Calhoun was a gentleman of remarkable conversational 
powers. He was elegant in society. He seemed to avoid 
notoriety. He was hospitable but took very little part in public 
affairs except at his own hearth. He read much and kept 
apace with public affairs and public opinion but never inti¬ 
mated readiness to seek public office. He was thoroughly 
energetic in the management of his plantation. In a few years 
he added to the Tulip Hill plantation “Cuba/* 840 acres, pur¬ 
chased from Mr. Edwin A. Glover. After twenty years, he sold 
Tulip Hill and all the negroes and other property there to Mr. 
Goetlib Breightling, and returned to South Carolina with his 
family to live. He bought there “Fort Hill,” the home and farm 
of his father. He added about 420 acres to Cuba plantation 
bought from Mr. W. H. Tayloe, called “Adventure.” He re¬ 
tained possession of the Cuba plantation several years, selling 
it finally to Mr. T. B. Bethea of Montgomery. 

Mr. Calhoun appeared in Montgomery as delegate from 
South Carolina in attendance at the historic Southern Commer¬ 
cial Convention of 1858. He was made President of that body. 
He appeared again in Montgomery as Commissioner from the 
seceded State South Carolina to the secession Convention of Ala¬ 
bama to invite the Convention to secede. 

Mr. Calhoun took no active part in the support of the Con¬ 
federate government or its war beyond avowed sympathy. His 
two sons, Duff Green and John Caldwell, neither of majority 
age, entered the Confederate army promptly and continued in 
the service to the end. He was physically unable to enter 
the army from confirmed disease. 


Mr. and Mrs. Calhoun were parents of several sons and 
one daughter, Margaret. She lived long, making her home for 
many years of unbroken maidenhood at Atlanta. The sons were 
Duff Green, John Calhoun, Andrew, James, and Patrick besides 
one or two sons who died in infancy. 

John C. and Patrick went to New York and became success¬ 
ful in the speculative market. They led a movement* soon after 
Appomattox, investing large cotton plantations under one man¬ 
agement in the Mississippi Valley. 
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In the year 1851 Mr. and Mrs. Calhoun found the plantation 
life would be improved, their two sons. Duff Green and John 
Caldwell, respectively 10 and 7 years of age, by association with 
an older boy of intelligence and approved character. They found 
the desired youth in Thomas Jefferson Beard, an orphan, 16 
years of age, advanced in high school studies and of unim¬ 
peachable personal character. The youth was then living with 
a kinsman, Mr. Samuel Pickering of Dayton. Beard, thus in¬ 
vited, took up his home in the Tulip Hill family, circle. Mr. Cal¬ 
houn sent him to the University of Alabama through the Sopho¬ 
more class. But Beard was not carried with the removal to South 
Carolina. He remained in Marengo County; prepared himself 
for the Ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church. His first 
church was Trinity of Demopolis. After a long life, he passed 
from a distinguished service of his church. 


George W. H. Minge 

Mr. Minge came with his wife and negroes from the Penin¬ 
sula of Virginia about 1885 and settled the Weynoke plantation. 
Mrs. Minge was Mary Harrison, a descendant of Benjamin Har¬ 
rison, among the Virginian statesmen of the Revolution, 

Mr. Minge prospered, lived well under the standard of lib¬ 
erality prevailing among his neighbors and was notably hos¬ 
pitable. 

Mr. and Mrs. Minge were the parents of one child only, a 
daughter, Elizabeth, who married Mr. Joseph Selden. 

* _ Rev. Edward Baptist 

A gentleman of florid complexion, deep blue and expressive 
eyes, medium stature, handsome, graceful, intelligent, a man of 
society was this young Baptist preacher, who settled the Oak¬ 
land plantation in the southern part of St. Michael's Parish. 

He came from Virginia. The name there came from Eng¬ 
land, the founder in Virginia came with the British army with 
Braddock. Rev. Edward Baptist was a graduate from Hampton- 
Sidney College. He'never lost familiar study of the Classics. 
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He was Trustee of the University of Alabama and was prompt 
in attendance to the duties of that office. At that time he drove 
by his private carriage the 70 mils to Tuskaloosa to meet the 
University Board. 

Mr. Baptist had married in Virginia Miss Eliza Judith Cary 
Eggleston and brought his wife to the Canebrake. Two of her 
brothers had already sought western homes and made honorable 
names, the one .Judge Miles Eggleston of Indiana, the other 
Judge Hugh B. Eggleston of New Orleans. The famous soldier 
of the United States army and later the renowned commander 
of the Confederate army, Joseph Eggleston Johnston, bore the 
name of the father of Mrs. Baptist. 

It does not appear that Rev. Baptist ever had a fixed pulpit 
in the Canebrake, I have heard him preach in the Methodist 
Church in Dayton. A Baptist Church was built in Dayton, 
largely by his help, and he preached there irregularly. The 
President of the Alabama University, Dr. Basil Manly, dedi¬ 
cated that church; Edward Baptist, Jr., was ordained to the 
ministry there, and preached the sermon on that occasion. 

The children of Rev. and Mrs. Baptist were: 

Ann—Never married. 

Eliza—Married Ben Gay. 

Edward—Married-. 

William—Married-. 

Margaret—Married Mr. Hill of Georgia. 

Powhatan—Unmarried. 

Laura—Married Mr. Buford of Kentucky. 

Powhatan Baptist, a handsome youth enlisted in the Union- 
town Company, Capt. Richard Clarke, one of the first. It was 
incorporated in the Alabama Infantry and sent to Harper's 
Ferry. He was shot to death there in his bed by a comrade 
who accidentally discharged the pistol on his belt. The body 
was at once interred in the “Oakland” plantation grave yard. 
The burial took place as the news of the victorious battle of 
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Manassas reached the country. A soldier who had participated 
in that great event attended the burial. A great crowd assem¬ 
bled to honor the obsequies of the first dead Alabama soldier 
and hear the story of the battle from one who had seen it— 
Alexander C. Davidson of Uniontown. 

David Minge 

Mr. Minge was a younger brother of Mr. George W. H. 
Minge. His wife was Miss Elvira Adams, sister of Mr. Richard 
H. Adams. She was from Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Minge came among the early settlers of St. Michael's 
Parish. He owned the “Norwood” plantation, superior to none 
and equal to few of this parish of fine plantations in fertility. 
There was not a foot of thin or doubtful soil on it. 

While the matrons and their daughters in society were com¬ 
municants of St. Michael's Congregation, Mr. David Minge was 
the only member a communicant for the early years of the parish. 
He was an active churchman and an appreciating citizen. He 
was lay reader in the church. A window in the church now 
preserves the memory of Mr. and Mrs. David Minge. 

Mr. and Mrs. Minge were parents of sons and daughters: 
George, who volunteered early, a youth in Selden's Battery, Con¬ 
federate Army, and died in camp; David married Miss Bessie 
Guathmey of Virginia; John H. married Miss Chadwick of 
Texas, became a prosperous man of affairs and a member of the 
Legislature; Benjamin married Miss Otey of Uniontown. 

, The daughter, Miss Margaret Louisa, married Dr. Reuben 
H. Duggar of the Canebrake; Miss Elizabeth married Mr. Rich¬ 
ard Harris of the Canebrake. Upon her demise, he married her 
younger sister, Miss Sarah. 


Richard H. Adams 

Mr. Adams was son of a major of Richmond, Va. His wife, 
Miss Carter Harrison, was a sister of Mrs. George W. H. Minge. 
He was well known in the Canebrake for energy and tact in 
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business affairs. His business was cotton planting, that he 
enlarged one hundred per cent * before the Confederacy, by 
purchase of a plantation in Dallas County. After the war, 
1861-5, he went to Selma and engaged in merchandise for a while. 
Later he removed to Virginia, in the business of farming. He 
was hospitable and in his home was a delightful host, where 
good living and cheerful conversation ruled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adams were the parents of one daughter, 
Sadie, who never married, and several sons, John M., who be¬ 
came a physician, Benjamin Carter, Richard Henry, Jr., William 
F., and George. The four sons of military age became soldiers 
in the Confederate army. C. B. Adams was Major Commissary 
in the celebrated Rodes Brigade, Army of Northern Virginia. 
William F., a lad, was courier to Maj. Gen. Rodes. John M. 
married a lady of Virginia; Carter B. married Miss Sybel of 
New Orleans; R. H., Jr., married twice; W. F. married Miss 
Guathmey of Virginia. 


Samuel Fitts 

Mr. Fitts was a prosperous planter on the Uniontown and 
Dayton road four miles from the former place. His wife was 
Miss Alston. 

The name was of English origin, Fitz at first. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fitts were parents of sons and daughters. 
Their daughter, Miss Mitte, was a brilliant and singularly hand¬ 
some young lady, who never married. Their son, James, was 
a cotton planter of note in the Canebrake and the Mississippi 
Valley. 


John and Richard Napier 

These were two brothers, owning adjacent plantations, well 
supplied with negroes. The John Napier plantation was sup¬ 
posed to be the most fertile tract of a thousand acres in the 
Parish. They were educated men; Mr. John Napier delighted in 
visiting the Dayton Male Academy, to taking a copy of Virgil 
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or Horace to examine the class reciting. He was supposed to be 
a pulpit preacher but I never knew of him in that capacity. 
Both of the brothers held themselves from society. Both con¬ 
tinued to live in the cedar log cabins peculiar to pioneers and 
their property unimproved. 

Mr. Richard Napier, and his wife, who died early, were 
parents of several sons and a daughter. The daughter married 
Mr. F. W. Siddons, a young lawyer, and a politician of Marengo 

County. 

The brothers Napier made a liberal subscription to the capi¬ 
tal stock of the Southern University at Greensboro. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Thomas Harrison, M.D. 

Dr. Harrison was born in City Charles County, the Penin¬ 
sula Virginia in the decade 1820-30. He practiced the profes¬ 
sion of medicine in that region but not long. He married Miss 
Louisa M. Collins of Edenton, N. C. A short time later he 
started a caravan of negroes from that place, that he had re¬ 
ceived by marriage, to the Canebrake. With his bride he went 
on a visit to New York. The bride had inherited silver bullion 
that she now converted into plate with inscription of the Collins 
coat-of-arms, thence they took the river route to New Orleans, 
to Mobile, thence to Demopolis. They lived for a month at 
“Weynoke,” the home of Mr. and Mrs. George Minge while the 
log cabins at the Faunsdale plantation, two miles out on the 
Uniontown road, was put under repairs. 

The Faunsdale plantation, 960 acres, was bought by Dr. 
Harrison from Messrs. Henry A. Tayloe and Pearson under the 
name of Faunsdale. Mrs. Harrison converted the “M” to U in 
the ortography. It was on the Uniontown and Dayton road, five 
miles east of the first named place, and Dayton was seven south¬ 
west. 

Dr. Harrison was one of the notable acquisitions to the 
Canebrake and to the citizenship of Alabama. He was a gen¬ 
tleman of most polished manners, handsome person and rare 
intelligence. He was six feet high, weight of 200 pounds but 
active, a fine dancer and an expert horseman. He never re¬ 
sumed practice of his profession in the Canebrake, giving his 
attention to the plantation, which he cultivated in the highest 
customary skill. Every morning, as he rode among the negroes 
in their hoes, plows, etc., every individual man and woman, 
young or old, saluted the master: “Good morning,” the males 
with lifted hat and the females with pronounced courtesie. The 
custom was peculiar to the Faunsdale plantation. 

There was a touch of superstition in Dr. Harrison's preju¬ 
dices, it seems. The negroes had increased in natural way sev¬ 
eral years, outgrowing the original plenty of cultivable acres on 
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the plantation. The master had desired a tract of 340 acres 
adjoining, owned by Mr. Robert Armstead but it was not to be 
sold. Dr. Harrison dreamed he had met Mr. Armstead mounted 
on the line and had purchased the tract. After breakfast still 
impressed with his dream a few hours earlier, he rode to the 
point the dream indicated. Mr. Armstead presently appeared, 
mounted, and remarking that he expected to remove to Mont¬ 
gomery to live, as United States Marshal of the District Court, 
the Pierce administration; he had sold his plantation nearby to a 
gentleman, Mr. Walker, from Georgia, and now Dr. Harrison 
was at liberty to buy the detached 240 acres. The negroes con¬ 
tinued to increase in natural way. About 1855 Dr. Harrison 
bought land in Louisiana near the Mississippi river, wild land. 
He sent a strong force of negroes there. He was killed by an 
accident, driving his own horse in 1858. 


Mrs. Harrison was notable woman. She had been educated 
in every advantage this country offered to her generation. She 
was taught by governess and tutor at home, Edenton, and seven 
years was a pupil at a famous school for girls in New York. 
Her mind was brilliant, her temper was amiable, her manners 
distinguished. 


Several years in widowhood, she married Rev. William A. 
Stickney of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He took his resi¬ 
dence in the Faunsdale plantation. 

He was a remarkable man, intelligent, resourceful, hos¬ 
pitable, a minister of note in his church. 

Mrs. Harrison, before her second marriage, built a hand¬ 
some chapel on her plantation for the use of her negroes. Mrs. 
McRae of the Athol plantation, widow, also built a chapel for her 
negroes. Msr. Bocock of the Waldwic plantation built one, 
Mr. Terrell, owner of the Brame plantation, built one. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harrison were parents of one child only, 
Louise, who married her cousin, William B. Shepard of Edenton. 
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Walter W. Horton 

The Horton family of Huntsville owned a plantation on the 
Dayton and Uniontown road where this son resided as part 
owner. One of his sisters married Hon. R. B. Rhett, Jr., editor 
of the Charleston (S. C.) Daily Mercury , the admitted organ of 
the secession party of the South; another sister married Mr. 
Colcock, of family note in the “low country” of South Carolina. 
This brother visited his sisters in the “race week” of Charleston, 
where the fashion of the State and many visitors from Virginia 
and other States congregated. Race week was the meeting of 
the masters of the American turf. There were no trotting 
horses; only the four mile running heat, best two in three. Din¬ 
ners in the private houses, finished by a grand ball made the 
occasion celebrated. 

Mr. Horton married Miss Vanie Van Dyke, daughter of a 
long time comptroller of Alabama of note. 

When the State was organizing citizens for the w r ar of 
1861-5 Mr. Horton raised a cavalry company, of which he became 
Captain, David G. Curry, who married a Miss Van Dyke, sister 
of Mrs. Horton, was 1st Lieutenant. 


Kimbrough Cassels DuBose - 

Mr. DuBose was born in Darlington District, South Caro¬ 
lina. He was educated at the preparatory school of Prof. Staf¬ 
ford who later was of the faculty of the University of Alabama. 
From that school he matriculated in Union College, Schenec¬ 
tady, N. Y., in the Junior class. Having prepared to rise to 
the Senior class, he returned home because his health required 
a warmer climate than the Hudson river. By special favor, 
he entered the Senior class of the South Carolina College and 
passed through that course without the privilege of enrollment. 

In 1850 Mr. DuBose brought his family and negroes to the 
Canebrake. He consolidated three or four tracts of land in this 
Parish as the “Cedar Grove” plantation and lived there. 

His wife, married at Society Hill, Darlington District, was 
Miss Elizabeth Boykin Witherspoon. 
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Mr. and Mrs. DuBose were parents of seven sons and four 
daughters: John Witherspoon, James Henry, Jr., Eugene, Nich¬ 
olas Williams, Francis Marion, Lemuel Benton and Edwin Dar- 
gan—the daughters were Louisa, Rosalie, Augusta and Adele. 

William M. Selden 

♦ 

This gentleman arrived in the Canebrake a younger son of 
the owner of the “Westover” estate on the James river. He 
came to visit his brother, Captain Joseph Selden of the Fairhope 
plantation near Uniontown. He married Miss Betty Croom of 
Greensboro, sister of the wife whose husband was Rev. Hill. 

Miss Betty Croom owned a plantation a few hundred yards 
from the present Faunsdale railroad station. There the hus¬ 
band took her to live. There was born the celebrated surgeon, 
Dr. L. L. Hill of Montgomery. 

Mr. Selden before his marriage enlisted in Selden's battery, 
Confederate Army, and fought the war to the end. 

He and his wife were parents of sons and daughters. 

Some Tutors and Teachers 

In the decade 1850-6?, when the two Parishes, St. Michael's 
and St. Andrew's, were fully developed as plantation commu¬ 
nities, for most of that time they were without any commer¬ 
cial or trading centre and without a public school except as I 
explain. At Macon post office, known as Prairieville, St. An¬ 
drew's, Mr. N. S. Steele, the post master, kept a small depart¬ 
ment store and a few fine shorthorn cattle for sale. There was 
no public school in that Parish. In St. Michael's Parish there 
was no pretense of trading place. A Sixteenth Section, school 
land, was rented to a few white farmers, without slaves. The 
fund raised from their rent supported the school where the pu¬ 
pils were limited to their children. The Rev. Baptist, Mr. John 
Napier and this writer attended school at the Dayton Male 
Academy but no others from either Parish named. 

Mr. Edwin Shield of Virginia, a graduate of the University 
of Virginia, was tutor in the family of Mr. R. H. Adams of St. 
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Michael's. He taught pupils from other families, by agreement. 
Duff G. Calhoun and John C. Calhoun, lads, sons of Mr. A. P. 

PS- fl* 

Calhoun, and Thomas J. Beard, a youth who lived in the family 
of Mr. Calhoun, and J. W. DuBose were pupils; John and Alonzo 
Coleman, sons of Mr. George Coleman, already mentioned, rode 
horses to the school of Mr. Shield, daily. I was one of his pupils. 
He limited the text books to the classics and mathematics, as 
the teacher had been taught. In the latter part of the decade 
the Sixteenth Section of that township was sold and public school 
was opened, W. B. Jones, the teacher. 

Tutors and teachers in St. Michael's Parish were several, 
Following Mr. Shield in the family of Mr. Adams, came Miss 
Betty Robertson, daughter of Mr. John R. Robertson, a neigh¬ 
bor, employed in the family of Mr. K. C. DuBose as governess, 
Miss Ida N. Babb of Pennsylvania, successor of her, came. 

Messrs. Starr of Virginia, Eugene McCaa of Marengo, - 

Warthen of Virginia and Smith of Massachusetts, successively, 
as tutors came into that family. The one child, Miss Louise, 
in the family of Dr. Thomas A. Harrison of Faunsdale, justi¬ 
fied a tutor. Miss Dicker, a German, came as governess. Next 
Prof. Raillard, a Frenchman, was called in. Prof. Fr. Milte, from 
Germany, came to teach music. A cottage of four rooms for the 
use of the two last was built near the family residence. In 
succession of Raillard another, his name not recalled, a German, 
came. In succession of Milte came Carl Von Badenhousen, a 
native of Hesse-Cassel. 

We shall be obliged to offer some particulars of the life 
of this last named gentleman and his public service. 

Like Prof. Milte, his predecessor at Faunsdale, he main¬ 
tained a class in the music of the piano distributed in the Parish 
besides the pupilage of Miss Louise Harrison. 

He was thus engaged, his residence at the Faunsdale plan¬ 
tation home, preparations were made in Alabama to organize a 
military force for the defense of the State against such raids 
as has known to history as that of “John Brown." In Decem¬ 
ber, 1860, the Canebrake Legion, Cavalry, was re-organized at 
Prairieville, as we have already seen. Mr. Badenhousen enlisted 
in that company. He borrowed a colt from her employer, Mrs. 
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Harrison, tho he was evidently not familiar with the saddle. 
He had resigned a Lieutenantcy in the Austrian army to come 
to America but it was from the infantry arm of the service. 
He was a highly educated man, music having been taught to 
him as an incidental accomplishment. Mrs. Harrison's agent in 
New York discovered him upon his arrival, in 1859. 

The Canebrake Legion, Cavalry, fully organized, armed and 
equipped, awaited orders from the Confederate Government but 
the Government would not accept cavalry—at that early time. 
Mr. Badenhousen, having resolved to go to war, which he de¬ 
lighted in, applied for a discharge to enable him to enlist in the 
Greensboro Guards, Capt. Allen C. Jones. 

The Greensboro Guards, infantry, was incorporated in the 
5th Alabama Regiment infantry, Col. R. E. Rodes, Lieut. Col. 
A. C. Jones, Major John Tyler Morgan. Thus Mr. Badenhousen 
entered the great war. With musket on his shoulder, he fell, 
with five wounds at Malvern Hill, July 1st, 1862. With the right 
arm severed at the shoulder, the index finger of the left hand 
cut off, with the scar from front to back of the body, he 
returned to the Faunsdale home to resume teaching music. Yet 
bent on war, he wrote an earnest appeal to Gen. Rodes for a 
place on his staff. With generous sympathy Rodes replied that 
a staff officer for him must have two good arms. 

This mutilated soldier of the Confederacy, became cotton 
planter in the Canebrake; finally a citizen of Edenton, N. C., 
where he died of cancer. 

A braver soldier nor more chivalrous gentleman did not live 
in the Canebrake. 

i 

In this, St. Michael's, Dr. S. W. Vaughan employed Mr. 
Bragg and next Mr. Brown as tutor.: None of his sons were 
sent to public school. I was a pupil of tutor Brown. 

In St. Andrew's Parish Mrs. Josephine McRae employed a 
governess of French nativity but I do not recall her name. 

Mr. James H. DuBose of that Parish employed Mr. Robert 
Christian of Virginia as tutor. Maj. J. W. Tayloe of that Parish 
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employed Miss Nora Tuomey, daughter of Prof. Michael Tuomey, 
State Geologist, and of a chair in the Faculty of the State Uni¬ 
versity, as governess for an only child, Miss Ann Randolph. 

Mr. Bad, a son of a French grantee, taught dancing for 
many years throughout the Canebrake. A German, Lindsay, 
came to keep the pianos in order. 


Rev. W. A. Stickney 

This remarkable gentleman came into the Canebrake to re¬ 
side somewhat without (1860) of the limit of the period that 
this narrative proposes to consider. He married Mrs. Louisa 
McKinley, widow of Dr. T. A. Harrison, in 1864. 

t We find him a son of Mr. Joseph Boldgett Stickney under 
the Chapter VIII. He was graduated from the University of 
Alabama and prepared for the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in a Theological Seminary in the North. 
Returning home he begun his clerical service in Marion, Perry 
County, where there was church of his faith. Baptists were 
strong and the famous Judson Female Academy flourished 
there. The Presbyterians were strong there and maintained the 
Female Seminary there. 

The young minister resolved to build a church of his faith 
and assembled a congregation where there was none. Very few 
of his faith were found in the town—not more than two or three. 
His first step was to open school for boys, in which he taught 
respect for his church. The school prospered. His income from 
the school was sufficed for his rigid personal expenses. He 
exhorted and preached celibacy for the clergy. He wore a coat 
with tails reaching his knees-^nobody else wore that coat, with 
standing collar and straight breast. He entered private resi¬ 
dences without invitation with amiable and intelligent talk, in¬ 
jecting the church, his church, as invariable topic. No one 
dressed as the young priest, none talked as he did not no one 
was more tactful and welcome than he. He soon knew every 
man, woman and child in the town, greeting all by a smile and 
never falling slip an unpleasant word about anybody or any¬ 
thing except the devil. 
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Mr. Stickney preached every Sunday twice, preached on all 
Saint days and all other days of religious observance but he 
received not a cent for ministerial services. 

The school continued to prosper and from that source he 
built a school house, quite spacious. The school room became 
church. From the income from the school he built St. Winifred 
Church. Many years after he had assembled a fixed congrega¬ 
tion in the church building that he alone had founded and main¬ 
tained, at least'twelve years, that his first salary, a very modest 
one, was paid. 

Mr. Stickney left the fertile field of his young labors to take 
up his home on the “Faunsdale” plantation with his wife. He 
found the property embarrassed with debt. A year or two be¬ 
fore he died in 1858, he had purchased a tract in Louisiana in the 
forest of the Valley of the Mississippi. He carried there a con¬ 
siderable part of his negro labor from the “Faunsdale” planta¬ 
tion. The venture did not succeed. The labor brought no in¬ 
come. The debt that arose from that source involved the Fauns¬ 
dale plantation. 

Mr. Stickney relieved the embarrassed estate by energy and 
tact, so that he kept his home there. 

He never relaxed the ministerial duty by resignation of St. 
Wilifred Church. He became missionary on the plantations 
where the congregation was black; he filled various missionary 
posts and much of his labor was in St. Michael's Church. 


Rev. John G. Gholson 

This gentleman owned a fine plantation within the accepted 
area of St. Andrew's Parish but he was rector of St. Michael's 
Church. He inherited from his father, Judge Thomas S. Ghol¬ 
son, of whom we have made mention. 

He was a native of Virginia and a graduate, as I believe, 
from the University of Virginia. He began life as the junior 
member of the law firm of Gholson (James Alfred), Jones & 
Gholson, Petersburg, Va. He left the bar for the ministry of the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church. St. Michael's was his first charge, 
where he began 1859. 

He came with his wife, Miss Alphese Oswald of New Or¬ 
leans. He was a pulpit orator of no ordinary force. He engaged 
in some missionary service in the Army of Tennessee. He vis¬ 
ited England after the war, where his father and brother-in-law, 
Major Norman Walker of Richmond, engaged in commercial en¬ 
terprise. After his return he went to a church in Baltimore. 

Rev. and Mrs. Gholson never had children. The plantation 
fell to the heritance of the children of Maj. and Mrs. Norman 
Walker. 


Henry Bethea, M.D. 

Mr. A. P. Calhoun sold his remaining plantation, “Cuba,” 
to Mr. T. B. Bethea of Montgomery, about 1860. After the war 
his son, a young widower, Henry, fell heir to the property and 
took up his residence there. His home became a new centre of 
Canebrake hospitality. He had married a daughter of Hon. 
S. F. Rice of Montgomery, but she did not live to come to “Cuba.” 
They were parents of one child, a son, S. R. Bethea. 

Charles Walker 

Mr. Walker from Georgia, who bought the Armstead plan¬ 
tation in the fork of the Demopolis and Dayton roads, four miles 
west of Uniontown, built a commodious house on it. He brought 
two sons nearly grown to manhood, Charles and Mims. They 
developed citizens of prominence and usefulness. Mr. David 
Walker entered the Confederate Army, as an officer of cavalry 
but soon died; Mr. Mims Walker became a political leader and 
a member of the Legislature. 

DAYTON 

The village of Dayton was founded on the sand hills over¬ 
looking the extreme southern boundary of the Canebrake plan¬ 
tations. The population was of cotton planters, their wives and 
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children and the plentiful supply of negro domestic servants, 
men, women and children. 

The difference between the character of the society made 
by the resident cotton planters of the Canebrake and those of 
that calling comprising the bulk of the citizens of Dayton, was 
to be attributed to church affiliation. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church had not, up to 1860, established itself at Dayton, and has 
not up to more than half century done so. Within that time no 
missionary work in Dayton was attempted by the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church. Only one family of the village was attached 
to that church by profession. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
South built a handsome, large church building there that was 
open the year round. The Presbyterian Church had a very re- 
spectable congregation in its own building. The Baptist Church 
had its own building but not with regular religious services. 
Dr. Manly, President of the University of Alabama, dedicated 
it; Rev. Edward Baptist, Jr., was admitted to preach there. 
Rev. Baptist, Jr., preached there. 

The distinction of Canebrake society was private dinners 
and balls—the balls especially. The dancing teacher was the 
“lion” in season. To the license allowed to entertainments of 
that kind by the Episcopal Church was not, in those times, fa¬ 
vored by the evangelical churches. Naturally the equally in¬ 
telligent, wealthy and refined people of Dayton drew a line 
against incorporation in Canebrake society measurably. 

The Free Masons were strong in Dayton and that organi¬ 
zation owned a lodge. The Female Academy and the Male Acad¬ 
emy were the most favored schools of their kind in Marengo 
County. The village was a recognized political centre, generally 
of the Whig sympathies. The post office here was on the direct 
mail route through the whole length of the State, from the 
Tennessee line to Mobile. Three times a week the mail was de¬ 
livered each way. This was the only tri-weekly mail delivery 
in Marengo County, one of the wealthiest counties in Alabama 
up to about 1858. 

Citizens whose residences were in the village of Dayton but 
who owned and managed cotton plantations within the Cane¬ 
brake were: John D. Catlin, John T. Walton, Levi W. Reeves, 
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J. L. Terrell, Oliver B. Boddie, Sydney S. Boddie, John E. Boddie, 
Dr. Sydney Smith, John W. Prince, James Connor,-Con¬ 
nor, -Springfield. Hilliard Askew, living in Dayton, 

owned and managed plantation on the south-western margin of 
the Canebrake. 


John D. Catlin 

Mr. Catlin was a native of South Carolina. He left that 
State to become manager of the plantation of Col. Wade Hamp¬ 
ton in the Mississippi Valley, at a princely salary for that time. 
Col. Hampton was the father of Lieutenant General Wade 
Hampton of the Confederate Army. 

Mr. Catlin having accumulated cash in his salary as manager 
remembered the fine lands of Marengo County which he found 
en route from South Carolina. He returned to them in the 
time when “Flush Times'’ was dissolving. He bought a con¬ 
siderable body of land lying on the road from Dayton to Linden. 
He bought many negroes. He built one of the principal resi¬ 
dences of the county on that land. There he prospered. Later 
he bought two plantations in the Canebrake two to three miles 
of Dayton and established his residence in Dayton. He was al¬ 
most an exceptional planter of the Canebrake who declined to 
employ a white overseer. His habit was to ride daily to those 
plantations, at each of which he selected an intelligent negro as 
foreman and through whom he delivered answers. 

Mr. Catlin had two daughters, one Mrs. Adolphus Cade 
and the other Mrs. J. L. Terrell. 

By last will and testament he bequeathed his plantations to 
his daughters with the peculiar stipulations that the property 
should pass down to his grandchildren. He regretted that the 
law failed to allow him to bequeath to later generations, for he 
considered Alabama agricultural lands of an enduring wealth 
to the possessor. Mr. Catlin was one of the Canebrake singular 
planters in fortune, that loaned sums of money secured by 
mortgage on land and slaves. 
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Adolphus Cade 

Mr. Cade, son-in-law of Mr. Catlin, lived for a while with 
his young wife on the handsome Catlin residence on the planta¬ 
tion on the Linden road. To have the benefit of school and 
church he moved his family into his own residence in Dayton. 
The children were a daughter who married Mr. Prince of Tus- 
kaloosa, two daughters who married successively Mr. Levi W. 
Reeves, a lawyer from Tennessee, and a son, John Catlin Cade, 
who married Miss Jemison of Tuskaloosa. He became an active 
officer on the field of the Confederate Army. 


William E. Clarke 

Mr. Clarke was the leader of the bar, resident at Dayton, 
all of the 1850-60 decade. Next to F. S. Lyon and John W. 
Henley he might be considered the foremost lawyer of Marengo 
for all of that decade. He was a Circuit Solicitor for some years. 
For a period in that decade William M. Brooks and Amos R. 
Manning, both first class lawyers, held a limited copartnership 
at the bar with Mr. Clarke. Brooks was Circuit Judge for a 
short time; Manning was on the bench of the Supreme Court 
for the brief time after Appomattox when the fractional part 
of Congress in power at Washington put him out of office. A 
young partner of Mr. Clarke was W. F. Terrell of Virginia. Mr. 
Clarke was the delegate from Marengo to the Secession Conven¬ 
tion. He was active in the Democratic party politics. 

Mrs. Clarke was Miss Raincock of Norfolk, Va. Two of her 
sisters, from Norfolk, were in prolonged visit to her. The 

parents of Mr. Clarke lived in Dayton. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarke were parents of sons and daughters. 
Their eldest son, Richard H. Clarke, was a lawyer in Mobile 
of distinction and was more than once elected to Congress. 
Norman, another son, was a prominent citizen of Mobile. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hatfield 

Mr. and Mrs. Hatfield were the principals of the Dayton 
Female Academy. The building was the most imposing building 
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of the village, situated on a square without other buildings. 
There was a staff, including Miss Anne and Miss Sarah Hatfield, 
Miss Ida M. Babb from Pennsylvania and Prof. Taylor, music 
teacher. The institution was of the High School Class. Pupils 
were in attendance from different parts of Marengo County 
and some from other counties. 


Dr. W. J. Kittrell and Prof. Edgeworth 

The prominent principals respectively were Dr. Kittrell and 
Prof. Edgeworth;—the one following the other—in charge of the 
Dayton Male Academy. Pupils were prepared for College and 
the University. Pupils came from remote parts of the county. 
The building consisted of two -large rooms, blackboards, etc. 
Dr. Kittrell removed to Texas as Prof. Edgeworth succeeded him. 
Dr. Kittrell practiced an original system of teaching books. 
The advanced pupils were required to prepare their recitations 
mostly at home, at night. They sat to hear the recitation from 
lower classes so that the text books are thus reviewed auto¬ 
matically. It was custom that political debates between rival 
candidates for office should be allowed the use of the school 
rooms. It was supposed that the pupils would be instructed. 
Hon. Percy Walker of Mobile was elected to Congress in 1855 
as a Democrat. He turned “Knownothing,” but in 1856 he 
wished to restore himself to the Democracy. Dayton was in 
his, the First District, and the Male Academy was loaned to 
him to speak in defence of himself. Mr. James Taylor Jones, 
just from the University, asked to divide time with him. The 
boys listened with earnest attention to the debate. 

John T. Walton 

Mr. Walton was the largest cotton planter residing in Day- 
ton and he was the only citizen there who aspired to political 
office. He served one term in the lower house of the Legis¬ 
lature as a Whig. He was a convert to Democracy by Yancey's 
speech at the political camp meeting, in the Buchanan and 
Breckinridge campaign in 1856, at Uniontown. 

He married a Miss Eaton. The children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walton were a daughter who married Maj. P. J. Glover; a daugh- 
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ter who married McMiller and a son, Timothy, who married 
his cousin, Miss Walton of Greensboro. McMiller was a native 
of Pennsylvania. He enlisted in the famous 4th Alabama In¬ 
fantry and was desperately wounded at Gettysburg. He was 
taken from the field to his old home, the parents’ home. He was 
urged to take the oath to the United States that he might re¬ 
turn there to live. His wound disqualified for further military 
service on the field but he sought exchange as a prisoner of war, 
received it and returned to Alabama. Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Terrell 
gave him a home in their family and there he recovered enough 
to walk on crutches. A third daughter married W. W. Bruce. 


James Connor 

i . 

Mr. Connor sold his plantation in the Canebrake to Mr. 
Walton about 1854-5 and purchased the Bladen Springs prop¬ 
erty in Choctaw County and removed his family there. He took 
charge of the hotel and premises. This summer resort was sit¬ 
uated four miles out on the right bank of the Tombeckbe river. 
The medicinal properties of the water and the pure air in the 
pine forest gave the place reputation of people of Mobile and 
New Orleans in search of rest. Five to six hundred people 
crowded in the long lines of cottages there, and as many more at 
Cullom’s Spring a mile away. 

Only two resident families lived near Bladen, Mr. T. McC. 
Prince and Mr. James Rhodes. Prince was identified with State 
Bank history and was a member of the Legislature. He was 
step-father of the belle, Miss Alice Vivian, who married, in the 
war time, Gen. Quarles of the Army of Tennessee. Miss Kate 
Rhodes living near was hardly less a belle. She married Mr. 
Ivey F. Lewis of the Canebrake, already told, the mistress of the 
Bleak House plantation. 

Cotton Planters 

Samuel Pickering; William Powell; Thomas Eaton;- 

Bohannon; W. L. Browning; Joe Browning; Oliver B. Boddie; 
Sydney S. Boddie; John E, Boddie; Dr. Sydney Smith; Hilliard 

Askew; Levi W. Reeves; John H. Prince; J. L. Terrell;- 

Watlington;-Springfield and Dr. McCaa. 
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Boast was the tinner. His assistant, W. J. Brassell, went 
to Demopolis, opened his shop in the same trade and became a 
man of influence and independence. The village blacksmith 
did a fine business, a black negro slave. I think he belonged to 
Mr. Coleman, “Judge” Coleman. Coleman came from one of the 
lower counties, Choctaw, perhaps. He married the widow Curry. 
She had first married Gaines. By this husband she oecame the 
mother of Tom, who killed the husband Curry for persistent 
abuse of his mother. The killing was by a shot gun, in broad 
day on the street of Linden. A jury acquitted him. W. M. 
Murphy was the prisoner’s lawyer. The Curry children were 
David, who was 1st Lieutenant in Capt. W. W. Horton s Cavalry 
Company, Confederate Army; James and a daughter who mar¬ 
ried Mr. Pollock of Mobile. Horton and Dave Curry married 
daughters of Van Dyke, long the Comptroller of Alabama, who 
finally settled on the western limits of the Canebrake. 


Physicians 

W. E. Pegram; R. D. Ashe; E. D. Connor; F. M. Prince; 
-Groves; Edward Strudwick; —-Garrett. 

York & Terrell; Enos & Samuel Rogers; Houston, with 
J. M. Hopper for his accomplished clerk; Green Askew; R. D. 
Hart & Marshall kept department store, with goods that cus¬ 
tomers who consumed high quality variety. J. W. McCreary 
kept saloon. 

Overing was a shoe maker who would be glad to contract 
to shoe a gentleman for a year for $22. 

Stevenson kept the one hotel where lawyers and litigants 
passing from the northern counties to attend court at Linden 
passed the night. The annual ball given to the graduates of the 
school of Mr. and Mrs. Hatfield came off in the spacious hall 
of the hotel. The supper was served below. 

Dr. Dansby was the Post Master. The tri-weekly horse mail 
came both ways on the same day. The Post Master “shut up 
shop” the alternate days and also Sunday. This habit displeased 
the public. As Dansby was a Whig, an appointee of the Whig 
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Taylor Administration, the Democrats sent in the name of the 
young druggist, T. M. Cunningham, for successor to the Pierce 
Democratic Administration. 

Mr. D. F. McCreary accumulated fortune as a merchant in 
Greensboro. He invested in a large Canebrake plantation three 
miles north of Dayton. His method of plantation, through an 
overseer, was quasi military. He denied to his negroes the privi¬ 
lege of raising chickens but in lieu he paid to the head of each 
family $5 cash Christmas day. The beneficiaries went to Day- 
ton that day to spend their cash. 


